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Foundation M achine. 


We are accustomed to thinking beeswax a very soft substance, and one would think that but 
little power would be required to roll it into fdn., yet, to make good fdn., with high, clear, sharp 
walls, the strain is so great as to spring the heavy metal rolls considerably, especially when we use 
rolls 12 inches long. For the latter we are also obliged to have the diameter greater, and to employ 
the large gear-wheel to get power, otherwise we should find a man would hardly have the strength 
to make good work. With the small machine shown above, we can use a smaller roller, and a 
crank attached directly to the rolls, and yet produce perharys more perfect and delicate work than 


with the large machines. The pricé we have fixed is so low that we find it quite difficult to make £ 


them pay expenses, and we may be obliged to raise it ere long. We cannot send out the machines 


on trial, for enough sLould be made up during the trial to supply a whole neighborhood ; 


guarantee the machines to give perfect satisfaction. 





but we 
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WE have 1819 readers to make glad by our coming 
this month, and we really hope we have succeeded. 





WE regret to be obliged to chronicle the death of friend 
Nesbit. of Cynthian», Ky. He died very suddenly of 
heart. disease His work with bees is over, and no more 
shall we recrive his g:nial, hopeful, and encouraging let- 
ters. To-day we are busied with the cares of this life, but 
4 al Who can tell wha; the morrow may bring 
orth ? 


WE have sold $250,00 worth of bees out of the 100 re- 
ported last month, and have 75 ood colonies left. Is not 
that a little better than the reports we have been in the 
habit of making for the month of April? An income from 
bees in the spring, is certainly quite a pleasant thing to 
have. Hurrah for the chaff cushions, and many thanks 
to friend Townley. 





PANTED —Immediately, situation by a bee-keep- 
er. Northeastern Ohio —* Address, sta- 
ting terms, “B,” 59 Adams Ave., W., Detroit, Mich. 5 


FOR SALE. 


On account of failing health, I offer for sale one of 
Barnes’ Foot- Power Circular and Scroll Saws for the sum 
of $30,00, original —- $40,00. Has been used but little 
and is in perfect ord 
5 E. KIMPTON, M. D., Cedar Creek, N. J. 








UEENS., Tested and untested, bred from my 
choice lot of imported mothers received from 
Itaiy last fall. Safe arrival by mai! guaranteed at low 
prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 
5d . M. C. TAYLOR, 
Lewistown, Fred’k Co., Md. 


pm. W. Cary, Colerain, Franklin Co. Mass. Six- 

teen years experience in Propagating Queens direct 
from imported mothers, from the best district in Italy. 
Persons purchasing Queens or Swarms from me will get | | 
what they bargain for. Send for circular. 3inq. 


! 





In strips 6x20 or 5x6 $2,5¢ a box of 50 feet. COMB 
FOUNDATIONS of Pure Yellow Waz in strips 5 in. 
wide 70 cts. per lb. The foundation is made by a ma- 
chine purchased trom A. I. Root, which works a 
rably. C.R. ISHAM, Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


SOUTHERN BEE RECORD. 


Having received a number of letters requesting me to 
start a Southern bee paper, I have concluded, provided I 
meet with sufficient encouragement, to do so. Those who 
are willing to subscribe to such a Journal are uested 
to send me their names. No remittance is asked until 
the receipt of the first vopeonened 

Subscription $2.00 per a 

Wma. J. "ANDREWS, Columbia, Tenn. 


Choice Seeds ! 


Bee-keepers and all others | who desire to purchase 
seeds for the farm,apiary, nursery, flower or vegetable 
garden; agricultural or apiarian implements,supplies, 
&e,, should send for our new descriptive catalogue. 
Price list free. Address, carefully, 

os F. LANE’S N-W Apiary and Seed Warehouse, 
Koshkonong, Wis. 


REMOVAL. 


The Brooks Bro’s. have removed their Apiary from 
Columbus to Elizabethtown, Ind., and would be pleased 
to send you their new circular. Send for it before pur 


chasin goer queens or pecs we enDOKS & BRO 
dress, s bs 
Elizahethtown, Ind. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE, 


Great Reduction in Prices. 

Mrs. Adam Grimm will sell, and ship between the Ist 
and 20th of May, 1877, the remainder of her bees. amount- 
ing to about 450 Good Colonies. at the following —, 

















Pure Italians, from lto 5, each Colony .. cseccseee 00 

~ 5 to 10, WS ebviascs jeux Tae 

we a" “3 10 to 20, = fi Srepmenedee 7 00 

9 a ie 20 to 100 ” + pednedd¥enk 6 50 
Hybrids descending from Pure Italians, 

1 to 20, each Colony..+.+++++- desece eensesieneecnens O50 

20 to 100, tie gpa eBer ences. Oa Cevehseoae soreness 6 00 


Safe arrival guaranteed if ordered i in lots of less than 25. 
Being appointed administratrixof the estate, I must 
sell said bees this spring, as the estate will be settled 
within a year. MRS. ADAM GRIMM, 
3—t Jefferson, Wis. 


MUTH’S ADVERTISEMENT. 


HONEY JARS! 











One pound (square) jars, POF BLOBS... ++2+--0e0. . $6 00 
Ae IRE A en bia a be ae -- 800 
One .* . " flint glass | per gross.. 8 50 
Two. * *: - beae ‘Ww 50 
Corks for 1 and Pan NS IND rh) 
Tin foil caps, PY BTOSS....-+-.- pacesins asene 1 20 
Tabela Mt  necevecccccccccesec ceccsiescy 75 
A thousand labels address ‘printed tc order..... - 510 
One qt. fruit jars, Mason’s patent, per gross..... 17 0 
Labels for same, dovcee 65 
A thousand labels address printed to order...... 400 
Uncapping knives, as good as any, each........ 5. ae 
per dozen...... japeve coseee om 

Alsike clov er seed, per bushel...... reer ere -»- 13 50 
8° OOM: vvvvecccsess eve eee 3 50 

SY ae QOUNG. pa cencccsecsens ce 40 
Catnip seed, DOC: POUR son cicinsiss cscs vece Gevtessea:: Game 
sa OTD OR 6 os.0n on ccencesn0scecncseses 50 


Langstroth Bee Hives, 
Straw mats, bee vails etc., at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars, address 
JHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
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HOW! INCREASED 2 COLONIES TO 34 IN 
ONE SEASON. 





of? USE the Standard hive, tight bottom. The en- 
| trance I keep -mall to keep them warm an‘ on 
top Iuse acotton padded quilt. Above this isa 
box 2% inches deep that fits closely inside the hive 
with & cloth on the bottom about one inch larger than 
the box, to tuck down to stop cracks if need be. Said 
box is filled with fine sawdust such as comes from 
my saw-mill for making hives, and to this sawdust 
box I attribute most of my success. It keeps them 
warm and nice. so thatafew bees can nurse a great 
many larvez. Thus I raise my bees. 

The next point is to have all the bees employed 
raising brood. (It don’t take so many bees te raise 
brood as it does to raise brood and store honey too.) 
To secure that point, just as soon as the hive has 
bees enough to nurse all the eggs the queen can lay, 
draw off a few for a nucleus, which of course is tucked 
up warm and contains a piece of comb having eggs or 
larvze for queen raising, that they may spend all their 
FORCE on the queen cells. But now mark, after the 
queen cells are capped over, they have nothing more 
to do till the queen is hatched and has commenced to 
lay. IT WILL NOT DO TO HAVE LAZY BEES. 
So as soon 1s queen c* are capped over, give 
them acard of hatching brood containing as many 
eggs and larve as you think they can care for. Now 
as the hatching brood will want something to do, in 
4or5 days putin more cards of hatching brood and 
larve. Andso by the time your queen is fertilized 
you have a stock strong enough to care for all her 
eggs. Thus my stocks were made. 

Of course I cut out queen cells to build or start oth- 
er nuclei. This was done as near the time of hatch- 
ing as possible, as thev are not as tender then. The 
third point is to save all the queens in their first flight. 
Year before last I lost heavily. Last year I saved 
them all. HO W2 I tacke! bright colors on the 
front of the hive in this way: I cut two strips of 
green pasteboard and tacked hem on to one hive in 
the shape of the 'etter 7’ I covered the whole front 
of another with a piece of flowered red shawl. To the 
third I tacked a piece of bright red paper such as is 
wrapped round bars of soap; having all bright brt 
very different. Thus I saved my queens. And it paid, 
even if they did cost only the labor oi a few bees five 
days at the beginning of nucleus life. 

I managed to just double my stands each time. 
Thus I started with two, I then raised two queens, 
started two nuclei and by the time thev were ready to 
lay, they were in strong stocks, so that now I had 4t» 





| By daubiing anly.4. tienen I reached 32, but as I bad 
combs for 34 and the millers were beginning to troub- 
le I crowded to that number. 

Let me say that one of the queens I started with, 
filled a20frame New Idea hive full, notwithstanding 
the many, any drafts | made on her for brood. She 
seemed to realize my necessity and spread herself fr 
the work. She was worth to me $100 last year. To 


repeat: 
First. The SAWDUST BOX, long may it wave. 


Secondly. No lazy bees in nuclei. 
Thirdly. Save your queens even if they cost a few 
bees only five day’s work. 


The bees I started with were hybrids. Went in 
Nov. Ist, and all came out April 4th bright as a dollar, 
every one. After a fiv I put the lightest back 

Can you box hive men beat that? If you can, say 
80, if not, forever hold your genre, 


St. Charles, Mich., April 9th, 77. 

The idea of keeping the bees all busy during 
the working season is an excellent one, and a 
good queen will furnish eggs for a large num. 
ber of nuclei, if it is rightly managed Do not 
take combs from her hive containing the 
brood, or you will weaken her colony, bnt 
spread the combs and put an empty comb in 
the centre just long enough to get as many 
eggs as you think your nucleus can care for. 
Every nucleus should have eggs at all times, 
even before their queen cells are capped, for 
after the queen cells are once started, they will 
be sure to hatch before those that may he 
started from the eggs. ln using cells, be care- 
ful not to get the latter, if the eggs were not 
from your best stock. The advantages to the 
nuclei by so doing, will be that thev are al- 
ways kept in thriving condition, an’ are con- 
stantly being built up, besides avoiding all 
trouble with swarming out when the queen 
takes her flight. If this were made a rule in 


Dr. C. M JOSLIN. 


the apiary, fertile workers and queenles stovks: 


would be almost unknown. The idea is, that 
by taking just eggs from a colony, we deprive 
them of but little compared to removing 
frames of both eggs and brood. The cheff or 
sawdust packing, is certainly a verv important 
matter. Our own apiary is far in advance of 
what it has ever been before, through their 
agency, and we have wintered less than @ 
quart of bees in the house apiary an’ had 
them increase almost all winter long, by the 
help of the chaff cushions. Our friend proba- 
biv succeeded so well, by takjag careful pre- 
cautions against failures and mistakes of 
every kind. Thisis the great secret of suc- 


draw frames of brood from to build up the next 4. | cessful bee culture. 
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GLEANINGS IN 





BEE CULTURE. May 





UNITING BEES. 





~f' WANT the worth of my money in, how to unite bees. 

| I have been more unsuccessful in this operation than 

~ in anything else connected with the apiary. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON, Peoria, Ills. 

Occasionally bees when not gathering hon- 
ey, will when united sting each other to death, 
yet we have had but few cases of the kind. 
New swarms will unite peaceably, we believe 
always, for one queen is soon killed. We have 
no trouble in uniting bees after cold weather, 
by simply lifting the combs out of one hive, 
bees and all, and setting them in the other 
hive. Ifa warm day ensues very soon after, 
inmany of them go back, but otherwise we have 
no trouble When the colonies were small we 
have put both in one hive a little distance 
apart, and moved them up only when they be- 
came acquainted. They will sometimes, if 


same way? For instance, take two stocks of bees or 
parts of two stocks, smoke and shake them together 
in front of a new hive and drop the new queen in 
upon them, will they not all go in quictiy and behave 
as in uniting two stocks? — 

Again, it ‘is wel: known that hopeless!y queeniess 
stocks receive queens readily. Then why not, when 
you have ordered a queen, prepare a stock by shaking 
parts of two stocks together upon combs thal bhxve 
neither eggz nor brood of any kind? In aday ortwo 
they will be fully conscious of their condition and a 
queen can be safely introduced. 

Your plan of putting the queen npon hatching 
brood will do where plenty of bees come with her, 
otherwise it is too slow and if the brood is not just in 
the right stage, (nearly mature) or if the weather is a 
little cool it is Hable to perish. What we want isa 
safe and quick way and we should have it. It seems 
to me those who have been in the bee business long 
should be able to give some sure plan of introducing, 





voth queens are allowed them, work together 
ior weeks, but when united as they are of the 
same scent, there will be no quarreling. When 
the colonies are both pretty strong, or if their | 
honey is scattered through the whole ten | 
combs in each hive, we frequently place one | 
over the other, obliging them all to use the) 
same entrance. This has always worked fine- | 
ly, and we would soon find the honey all be- | 
iow, and remove the empty frames. When colo- | 
nies are near each other, we often shake the) 
bees all in front of one hive and let them run | 
in like a natural swarm. If the new-comers | 
are attacked, we give them sucha smoking | 
that they are glad to be peaceable on any | 
terms. Ifthe old hive is now taken complete- 
ivy away, they generally find their new 
home without trouble. If the bees from both 
hives are shaken on the ground in a heap, and 
their combs given them, there is seldom any 
trouble about their quarreling. Whatever 
method is adopted, if we have a smoker at 
hand, and give them a severe smoking as soon 
as they begin to “misbehave,” there will be | 
very little danger of trouble. 





al Oe Ge 
INTRODUCTION OF QUEENS. 
| HERE seems to be no perfectly safe plan. Ali 
~ rutes fail occasionally, and sometimes when we | 
=~ gare most anxious that they should not. Last | 
fa L received a nice queen trom Nellis, of New York, | 
¢udl in introducing her, by the best rules I knew of, | 
sh» was killed. Prof. Cook, of Mich., an experienced 
» e-keeper, tells us he received a $10. queen of Da- 
dant and lost her in introducing. These are not ex- 
ceptional cases. A few only are reported, while 
‘hundreds are not. To receive queens from -friends 
snd distant apiaries and then have them losi in in- 
troducing is annoying to say the least. Can not some 
plan be devised by which they can be introduced 
calely in every case, without worrying two or three 
lays over a queen and then having her killed by 
inyry bees? 

In the swarming season, two swarms go together 
peaceably 50 that none are destroyed. And in doub- 
‘ing up stocks in fall or spring you destroy the queen | 
you like least and then smoke and shake them a!) to- | 
gether and they go in their new hive guietiy and} 
peaceably. (so far a8 my experience goes) in every | 
Case, and the yemaining queen ts not destroyed. Now 
if these two cases Bre correct, and will always hold 
Sood. then does it not follow that, with the same con- | 
‘illons any queen may be safely introduced in the ' 





» 





| by which the inexpevienced can meet with sure suc- 


cess. 

Keene, Ky., March 22d, 1877. 

Colonies hopelessly yueenless usually receive 
queens all right, but if we are not mistaken, 
there are some exceptions; taking all the 
combs away will generally make them behave, 
but not always. Even should it always an- 
swer, it is so much trouble that we believe we 
could better lose a queen once in a great while, 
than take so much time. With an _ im- 
ported queen, we should always take the 
trouble to get them hatching brood, and with 
the nice lot of bees that our friend Dadant 
sends with the queen, there is certainly no 
danger of her suffering. Ours always com- 
mence to lay the first day, and with several 
combs of bees just hatching, there will be 
quite a cluster in 24 hours. 

We lose very few queens by removing the 
old one, and leaving the caged queen on the 
top of the frames until the bees get “good” to 
her which is sometimes in a half day, and 
from that to two or three days or even a week. 
Be sure she has plenty of food where the bees 
can not rob her of it, and she will stand the 
confinement very well. It should be remem- 
bered that when no honey is coming in, they 
will often accept a qneen, and tben rejeet and 
kill her even after she bas laid a comb full of 
eggs, so we can hardly call any plan absolute- 
ly safe, that attempts giving a new queen to 
old bees. We can never feel sure of any plan 
except the one with the just hatching bees. 

———> 60 
BEES AND FROGS. 


Le looking over my GLEANINGS I notice yon said 


H. C. HERSPERGER. 





one could not tell how tar a frog could jump by 
~—— his looks; some years ago happened to be 
standing beside my bees after sundown when I no- 
ticed a number of frogs coming, hopping leisurely 
toward the hives. I wondered at it and watched to 
see what they were after; they came up to the hives, 
sat before them and when a bee missed the hive they 
gobbled it up as quickly as a toad would. I went and 
got my whip and struck at them and they made such 
tremendous leaps, you would not believe unless you 
had seen it. It’s a hard thing to hitafrog with a 
whip. After the first time or two whenever I opencd 
the gate in the evening they would clear out in double 
quick time. Before that, if 1 heard a frog squeak 
when a snake was swallowing tt I would run and kill 
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the snake and let the frog go, but I have never done it 
since. As Ihave no recollection of seeing in print 
that frogs were enemies of bees I thought I would 
report. 

In taking out one or two combs from a hive to start 
anew colony and putting in empty frames, I think 
you hold that the bees will build drone comb. If so, 
what is one to do who has no extra combs? and what 
is the best plan you know to get good worker combs ? 
{Fdn.}] I will not speak about how my bees are doing 
as it’s time enough tc talk about a good day when 
night comes. Only this, that I think it will be two 
weeks yet before we have natural pollen here, and 
the weather is too cold for:them to work oa rye flour. 

JOHN DAWSON, Pontiac, Mich. 

We have had similar reports of frogs being 
addicted to such “shamefal ways,” before, but 
are inclined to think it net generally the case. 
It is like bees eating grapes, or hens eating 
their eggs. Give them such a scare they will 
never forget it, most certainly. 


DEPOSITORY OF | 


ee a 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a » Failure. 





10U may el me y down in ‘the list of ” Blasted 
‘YW Hopes,” as discouraged in bee-keeping. I have 
lost during the past winter and spring 30 colo- 
nies of bees from different causes. One starved in a 
Farmer’s Friend hive, still there was honey in four 
frames, but where the bees clustered, honey was gone 
and all were dead and dry. I should say froze to 
death in the cold weather in March. Some smoth- 
ered under snow, and others died of a sort of dysen- 
tery, mostly last years swarms. I think the cause was 
poor honey. LYMAN LEGG, 


Rose, N. Y., April 1th, 1877 


Bees are wintering very poorly in this -vicinity. 
Nearly one-half are dead and the balance in very 
poor condition. The long continned cold weather 
destroyed them I think. Bee culture is very unprofit- 
able and risky in this locality, as well as many others. 
Iam satisfied from experience that bee culture re- 
quires considerable capital and a good locality, to- 
gether with considerable care to insure success. 
Then poor seasons, long cold winters, backward 
springs, and low prices for honey, make it a very poor 
business to depend on fora living. If any one has 
any doubt of this I wouid like to have him try it and 
see how far I am out of the way. I think the time is 
past for making much money in cultivating bees, in 
many localities. D. W. FLETCHER. 

Lansingville, N. Y., March 15th, 1877. 


We started in the spring of 1876 with 82 stands of 


bees, 54 at home and the rest in the country divided 
into two apiaries; one nine miles south and the other 
two and one-half miles west, both on the prairie. Our 
home apiary is in the timber and was mostly pure 
Italians. The bees in the country are the common 
black bee and were transferred in the spring. The 
spring was backward, but as soon as fruit blossoms 
came out, our bees all started work in earnest, aad 
during the summer increased to 162 stands, and gave 
us 3375 lbs. of honey. Sold extracted honey at 16% cts., 
com) at 25 cts. Wesold direct to the consumer, and 
think we will always do so hereafter. 

The past winter has been a very hard one on bees, 








we lost all but 25 stands; the greatest loss we have 
ever had since we have been in the bee business. 
Our heavy loss has set us thinking of some other way 
of wintering than on the summer stands. We think 
we will try a house hereafter. 

The “Queen Nursery” we got of you last season did 
good service—was well pleased with it. We tried the 
comb fdn. and found that the yellow was used before 
the white. Our black bees (vn the prairie) averaged 
more honey per hive last season than the Italians. 

CuHas, W. LAFFERTY. 

Martinsville, Iils., April 14th, 1877. 





GLASSING SECTION BOXES, AND A 
CHEAP SUPPORT FOR THE ENDS 
OF FRAMES, &c. 


¥ BELIEVE you have not told us how you intended 





| to fasten the glass into your section boxes. Please 
“rise and expiain.” [have been using hoop-iron 
—% inch--for metal bearings. The iron strips B, are 
coated with melted wax to prevent rusting and driven 
into a thin caw kerf in the rabbet of hive C, thus: 





I use nailed trames. Nail them in a case or frame 
which holds them true, and all alike as to size. A 
similar arrangement you will find very desirable, to 
say the least, to nail your wide frames-in for section 
boxes. I think I got the idea from Langstroth’s book. 

T. P, ANDREWS, Farina, Iis., April 9th, 1877. 

The idea is quite ingenious and simple, and 
the strip of hoop-iron, will certainly be quite 
an advantage over letting the frames rest flat 
on the wood ; yet as we have said before, it is 
still far behind the metal rabbet that comes 
clear up above the end of the top bar. If. the 
ends of these wooden top bars are beveled to a 
sharp point, there will be less chance for | he 
bees to gum them fast to the end of the hive. 
In old hives, we often find the rabbet com- 
pletely filled up with propolis, and the ends of 
the frames fastened down almost as securely 
as if they were a part of the wood itself. 

Put the glass in the sections preciseiy as 
Doolittle does; cut it of such width thai it 
will just go between the side pieces of th: svc- 
tion boxes, and of such length that it wil! just 
lap slightly on the top and bottom, and ‘hen 
fasten it by two slender glazier’s tins. he 
tins are to be pushed in until secure, and then 
bent over the edge of the glass with the thumb 
nail. The matter will be readily underst.od 
by referring to the cut of the neers box. 

i> 09° a 


HOUSE APIARIES WITH THIN WALES, 
AND CHAFF. 


[pf AM well pleased with my house apiary with thin 
AU. walls, as described in Jan. GLEANINGS, page ®. 
= Have examined my vees, and find them a}! O, k, 
in bees, and stores, and nice bright combs. And now 
I can not speak too highly of the long Standard hive, 
especially for the house apiary. Bees cluster in the 
front end, rear their brood there, and store their hon- 
ey back next the division board, and then how easy to 
examine in such a house, no matter what the weather 
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is like, we have only to brush the chaff forward, 
raise the quilt a little, and then if one colony lacks, 
we can take from those that have to spare, and give 


them abundance at once. I think I was fortunate in | 


building a house for my bees and packing them with 
chaff, as I formerly wintered them ont of doors, and 
many that used to be successful that way, have lost 
heavily this winter. My bees did not attempt to fly 
out much when the weather was too cool. 

I think friend Ila Michener will be able to givea 
different report from that on page 78, March No. I 
know the best swarm he has is one of those packed in 
chaff, and while he has lost none thus packed, he bas 
lost by other methods, lost the one he had prepared 
according to Mr. Muth’s plan, and even those he had 
in his frost “ proof” wintering house did not come out 
altogether right. I think Mr. Michener experiments 
ton much with his bees, but I euppose he wants to 


find out the best way of managing them so as to secure 

the most profit with the least expenditure of capital, 

ctr., etc. ANSON MINOR. 
Low Banks P.O. Ontario, Canada. 
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But Jove ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again.— Luke, 6; 35. 


G0 i 
THE month of April has with us been one of the 
most beautiful ever known for bee culture. 
260 
Our friend Hardin Haines says it “aint so,” that he 
has got 16 different kinds of hives in his apiary. The 
type should have read six. 


ee ee 

OuR neighbors Shaw, Shane, and Dean, have all 
wintered entirely without loss. Do you not think we 
are getting to be quite “smart” here in Medina Co. ? 
Friend Rice has also wintered his house apiary with- 
out loss if we understand him correctly. All who 
have used the chaff, report most favorably in regard 
to it. 


> 090 

WE have been selling bees tor the past few days 
quite lively. By offering hybrids for $7,00, we have 
got rid of all that were undesirable. As the demand 
seems to be more brisk for bees than for honey, we 
think we shali try raising bees for awhile; with the 
filled combs we bave yet on hand since last season, 
we think we can turn out pure Italians to order on 
short notice. With imported queens at $5,00—see 
friend Blood’s advertisement—it seems there ought to 
be little excuse for keeping hybrids at all. 

> 90. 

A SUBSCRIBER says grape sugar for feeding bees 
can be purchased for 3¥c per lb. by the barrel at the 
factory in Davenport, lowa. With this and the fdn., 
it would seem that some enterprising Yankee should 
give usanice colony of pure Italians in a new, one 
story Simplicity hive, for en even $10, the queen to be 
the daughter of an imported mother. If in an old 








hive, the price should be $1,00 less. We will give the 
names of all who will do this, one insertion tree of 
charge in our next number. Our reasons for doing 
this are that we wish to enable our readers to save 
the expense of shipping by purchasing as near home 
as possible. 


_- 
ADVERTISING in GLEANINGS seems to be profitable 
sometimes, after all. Listen: 


The notice of coms for sale last summer, was /inal- 
ly acomplete success. I sold 430 w it. 
F. T. Nunn, Peru, O., March 15th, 1877. 
My mother advertised her bees last spring in 
GLEANINGS and A. B. J., three times. She sold near- 
ly 70v colonies of which at least 400 were the result of 
her advertisements. 
GEO. GRIMM, Jefferson, Wis., April 20th, ’77. 





GLOVES, HOW THEY WORK. 

The following is from a friend who says he can not 
afford to take GLEANINGS, but asks 80 many questions 
that we would almost prefer sending him it free, to 
undertaking to answer them. His experience with 
gloves is about the same as that of all who imagine 
them an advantage, yet it never occurs to them that 
it is the gloves that make the bees sting. 


I made two, two story hives, but the bees would not 
work in the upper ang A at all, [therefore made the 
rest one story. I have 10 stands but have not had one 
dollar’s worth of honey from them as yet. 

1 put on a bee veil and buckskin gloves and went 
after the bees last week ; finding they had been build- 
ing across the frames, I took the honey knife, gotten 
of you, cut down between the frames,and got a few out 
that way; I then cut and fitted the comb in straight, 
soldered it together with hot wax and put them back. 
I received avout 1000 stings through the buckskin 
gloves; had my han+s been bare I do not know how | 
would have fared. 1am going to try and fix things so 
as to extract some honey this summer and expect to 
get the tools to do it with, of go% 

H. GOULDING, Butterville, Oregon, Mar. 30, ’77. 


We wonder if his conscience did not trouble him 
after seeing so many of the little fellows give up their 
lives in stinging those gloves? A little smoke would 
have prevented getting a single sting, even if no veil 
or gloves were used at all, and the lives of all these 
innocent workers wou:d have been saved. 

0-0 Ei 
THE NEW FEATURE OF OUK JOURNAL, 

Doubtless most of our readers who have taken 
GLEANINGS for a term of years have been annoyed by 
the repetition that we find it impossible to avoid, if 
we do justice to the hosts of new beginners that are 
coming on the stage each year for the first time. This 
we have decided to try toremedy. It can not well be 
done by a text book, for a text book is in many res- 
pects out of date in a single year. Should we publish 
only a single thousand, perhaps before half of them 
were sold something new would turn up that would 
render them almost worthless, or in fact worse than 
no information at all, on certain points. To remedy 
this, we are going to the expense of having a book 
kept up in type that we may revise it every month, or 
every week if need be. In other words, as fast as we 
discover a mistake in this book, or a way in which it 
can be improved, the improvement will be made be- 
fore another copy is sent out. Besides this, ae the 
book will be published in numbers of 8 pages each— 
we give the first in this number of GLEANINGS—we 
shall use these in answering questions; instead of the 
laborivus work of answering by postal, or inserting 
the same thing over and over again in GLEANINGS, 
we shall simply mail the number treating of the ques- 
tion asked, and leave it to the good nature of the 
questioner to send us 5c for our trouble or not, as he 
chooses. This method of imparting information will 
be something like the tank of ice water at our door. 
It is given freely to everybody, and they are to pay 
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for it or not, as +c feel dis . Ihave no fear but | be raised and fertilized without leaving the hive. 
that our people will cheerfully pay for the papers, If | | do not now remember half he promised but finally x 


they are ody tab prepared and up to the tim@s. They 
will for the present, constitute a part of GLEANINGS, 
and if our readers will pardon the seeming repetition 
of a part of them, we will try to give yon for the bal- 
ance of it, matter that none of you have ever seen 


before, 
> 00 Gime 
FOOT-POWER SAWS. 


Way vy: the w find balance for the saw. It works nice- 





ly ; the worst fault I find with it is, that it has not 

the 40 horse power engine behind it, like the saw I 
have been accustomed to using; still I find the more I use 
it the easier it goes, and really I don’t know how anything 
could be got up, that would work any nicer or easier with 
foot power ; and then the changes can be made so quick- 
ly. I don’t expect to do any very heavy jobs with it, but 
I find it is very convenient to have in the shop. The saws 
do not run exactly true, still they do not wabble enough 
probably, to injure the utility of the machine. I think 
the collars are slightly imperfect. I suppose it is very 
difficult to get them perfectly true, and probably Mr, 
Barnes knows just how they are, and does not send them 
out till he gets them as nearly true as he can. 

J. P. Moors, Binghampton, N. Y., April 19th, ’77. 


MAKING SIMPLICITY RIVES WITH A FOOT-POWER SAW. 


Make an iron guage frame, such as we advertise, just 
the size of the outside of your hive, and cut the cover 
boards so they will just slip inside it. Make the side 
boards so they will just slip in it lengthwise, and the end 
boards so they will just go in crosswise ; both are to be 
just 244 inches wider than the depth of your combs. 
Vhen these boards are all square true, and exactly alike, 
fix a small platform on your saw table so that you can 
give a true mitre to the ends of both side and end pieces, 
then with the same platform moved so as to set over the 
saw, cut off the strips that go round under the cover, 
with the mitre and shoulder we have illustrated. Make 
the rabbet around under the cover, aad in the end boards 
for your frames to rest on, and your hive is ready to be 
put into the iron guage frames, and nailed. If these 
guages are just rizht, all the hives you ever make, will be 
just right. 


Humbugs and Swindles 


. Pertaining to Bee Culture. 














[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it 
a favor to have them send us all circulars that have 
a deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.} 





RS. LIZZIE COTTON has succeeded in 

getting very plausible reports in both 
=~ the Scientific American and the Praire 
Farmer ; they are so worded as to call forth 
much inquiry, and a statement 'that a large 
apiary produced $50. per colony, makes it 
quite an item. Many will entrust the money 
10 a woman, who would not think of doing it 
otherwise, and on this account we think the 
press should unite in having her promptly 
shown up. The wonderful book she advertives 
has of course never come out, and although we 
get replies from her frequently they are always 
evasions and excuses. Although she makes 
fair and positive promises she has never yet 
that we can ascertain, returned any of the 
money sent her. 


I had supposed till lately that N. C. Mitchell was dead, 
according to his own words or rather writings he should 
have been some four years ago. I took his journal some 
2 or 3 years and he has kept sending me circulars and 
promising many great things he could and would do for 
me if I would take an agency; and finally promised to 
deliver me rough and ready hives complete for $2,00, 
with a great many fixtures attached so that queens could 








sent him $20,00 and after waiting 3 or 4 months and wri- 
ting some half dozen times, I got a rough and ready hive 
(without any of the extra fixtures) from Ohio with $2,00 
express to pay. After writing some half dozen more let- 
ters and receiving some few excuses, he wrote me saying 
that he would be at my place very soon if he lived, when 
he hoped to make all things right and satisfactory, and 
that was the last I heard from him or my $20,00. I will 
send with this a few scraps of his writing, (most of them 
and all the circulars have been destroyed) and hig receipt 
and premium list. C. T. Smit, Trenton, Ills. 

Below we give his great receipt for bee-feed 
for forcing them to build comb. This he has 
sold for from 10 to $30, for each receipt, and 
we are told he has taken over $100,00 from a 
single neighborhood for it. None of these 
fellows seem to have brains enough to origin- 
ate a single new idea; after they get the mon- 
ey, it is the same story over and over again of 
slippery elm and sugar from our friend Flick 
of the “Ambrosial,” clear down to Mitchell. 

Friend M., is not putting such a “good 
thing” under lock and key like hiding your 
light under a bushel ? 

RECEIPT FOR FEEDING BEES. 

Our friends will remember that we promised each sub- 
scriber our process for rome Bees. to force them to 
build comb ; and we have also found that the bees will 
live upon it, and if anything, prefer it to honey, not only 
for the manufacture of comb, but also for feeding the 
young brood. And we are led to believe that the bees 
prefer it to honey for every pay “ed, and by feeding it to 
the bees, all the honey may be taken from the colonies as 
fast as gathered. : ; 

Bees should not be fed while they are gathering honey, 
only in the evening, and then no more than they will take 
up during the night. On days when they can not fly out, 
they should be ted, and by doing so, bees can be made to 
turn out an immense amount of honey to the colony. 

Take at the rate of five lbs. of common brown sugar, 
two gallons soft water, one tablespoonful of salt, ten 
grains cream tartar; put all together, bring to a boil, 
skim, and when nearly cold add eight ounces pulverized 
slippery elm bark. Stir.it up well, then feed in the hive. 
During the summer use but four pounds of sugar. 

Bees that are fed in winter should have plenty of up- 
ward ventilation. 

Bee-keepers by following the above receipt will find it 
invaluable. We ask one favor of each one receiving this— 
to put it under lock and key ; let no one see it. 

Yours Truly, N. C. MITCHELL. 








One of N. C. Mitchell’s agents is canvassing this county 
for the Adjustable Hive. He claims a patent on the di- 
vision board, close fitting with woolen cloth on the edges 
to keep the bees from sticking it. Are not the chaff cush- 
ions much better? Iam thankful for the light which 
GLEANINGS gives when such men come round. 

Wa. A. Tow Lz, Orleans, Ionia Co., Mich. 

Every bee-keeper knows the inside of a hive 
is very soon covered with propolis; the cloth 
lined edge of the division board is very nice in 
a clean new hive, but kow about moving after 
it is pushed down into the sticky propolis? 
When the gum gets hard, it sticks to the wool- 
en cloth and your division doard is about as 
secure as if nailed. 

mt 00 


DOOLITTLE’S SYSTEM, HOW FAR WE 
CAN AFFORD TO FOLLOW HLM, Xc. 


W trast the above heading, page 97, W. P. Hogar- 





ty asks. “How do you get those 12% inch cases 
into a 12 inch hive?” Novice says, “brood 
apartment is 12 inches but the rest of the hive is wi- 
der.” Now this is so in a certain sense, but it would 
be better understood if stated in this way. The whole 
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hive is 12 inches wide and a \ inch board is nailed 
to one side of brood chambers to make the right spa- 
ces at the ends of frames. Again, the little boards 
Novice tells about, used to close the last two cases at 
top, have cleats nailed to them which are a little long- 
er than the boards so that the attraction of gravita- 
tion always keeps them in place. We might have 
told Novice that one reason why we used two boxes 
in a case instead of four, was that the four box cases 
would be heavy to shake the bees from, but that is 
the least reason. As we told him then, 80 we say 
now, that in order to secure the best returns in box 
honey the empty boxes should be placed at the sidgs 
and the full ones taken off at the top, as bees build 
comb much faster at the sides, and store and seal 
honey faster at the top. Now if we had a four box 
case at the sides and a two box case on top we could 
not work them by the case from side to top but should 
be compelled to handle each box separately, taking 
them out of the side cases and replacing them in 
those on top. 

Next we find that our “arrangement is both compli- | 
vated and expensive compared with the plan he has | 
adopted,” and then he goes on to tell us how to man- 
age his hives for box honey. How many of the read- | 
ers of GLEANINGS know that up to less than two: 
years ago Novice has written that boxes were things | 
ot the past and that he wou!d have nothing to do with 
the sticky things? That the only way to secure hon- 
ey was with the extractor, etc., etc., and now he pre- 
sumes to set himself up as knowing all about how 
hives should be made, etc.,to secure the best results 
in box honey. Let us look a moment and see wheth- 
er his plan is a good one. In the first place, he pro- 
poses to have his boxes two tiers high. Now we be- 
lieve that al! box honey raisers agree that to secure 
the best results boxes should not be more than six 
inches away from the brood in any direction unless 
they are tiered up, and that is done by raising the first 
set when two thirds iull and placing empty ones 
under them. - But according to his plan we have the 
boxes two tiers high and empty to start with. Again, | 
he advises to take off honey by taking offa full siory | 
at once just at night and setting it near the entrance | 
for the bees torun out. Now there are two serious | 
objections to this. First, that in order to get the best | 
prices for box boney the comb must be of snowy | 
whiteness, and every day a box is left on the hive, | 
atier i: is capped over it depreciates in value, and | 
two weeks will make a difference of from 3 to 5 cents | 
per pound, Therefore it will be seen that before the | 








outside sections are finished the inside ones are 
siuined badly, thereby making it less salable. Ifthe 
r aders of GLEANINGS wish to have their honey com- 
manda high price and getaname of producing the 
fiuest Loney ip market, they should take off each box 


as soon assealed. Do you think this fs a task ? if so, | 
es Novice says, “you are not fit for a bee-keeper.” 
Scconcdly, during taking off box honey we have some 
coo! nights especially during the latter part of the 
honey season, (the time when Novice tells you you 
will be likely to be troubled with robbers) and when 
you getup afew cold mornings &s soon as daylight 
and find the bees stupid with cold and that they have 
not gone out a bit you being compelled to carry them | 
to some place of safety or pnt them back and wait for | 
a warm time, you will feel that shaking the bees offa | 
set of cases as you would from frames is not so “slow | 
and laboricus” after all. We never heard Novice say 
that shaking bees from frames was slow and laborious. 

Since we have got your ear friend Novice a subscri- | 
ber wishes to know where the diagrams and cuts of | 





our hive are which you promised in the Dec. No. 
Lest this should seem too much like an advertisement 
we will say that we do not care to sell any of our 
wares and only advertise to accommodate those that 
are really desirous of a sample to work from. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y., April 12, °77. 

I believe I deserve all you say friend D., and 
frankly admit that my “personal experience 
with comb honey is but limited. My excuse 
for taking so much responsibility is that I 
have been at much expense of both time and 
money, in making myself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with almost all the hives before the world, 
and with a large proportion of the principal 
bee-keepers. Many succeed with very com- 
plicated hives, but I believe others do just as 
well with very simple ones. As an illustra- 
tion; our neighbor Blakeslee obtained 200 Ibs. 
of comb honey from a colony in section boxes 
placed two high over the brood combs, and 
his sections were taller than the ones we ad- 
vise using two high. If one wishes, they can 
remove the sections as fast as filled from the 
L. frames, as well as from your small ones, 
and even if a whole story is taken aff at once, 


| | know of no reason why it should be left un- 


til the combs are discolored. After the bees 


| are all out, you can put the unfinished ones 


back in the hive with very little trouble. 

I cheerfully submit the matter to bee-keep- 
ers as follows: 

Can we afford to adopt a case for section 
frames that will not admit of being hung in 
the hive or lower story just as the brood 
frames are? In other words, can we afford to 
have two kinds of frames, or rather frames of 
two different dimensions in the same hive ? 

If you decide you can, then consider the ex- 
pense of the “rigging”—I can call it by no oth- 
er term—needed to accommodate all these dif- 
ferent fixtures. 

I did intend to have cuts made of your hive, 
but the fearful number of different pieces (that 
I honestly think can be dispensed with) so dis 
couraged me that I called a “council” of our 
bee-Keepers about here and although I defend- 
ed it the best I knew how, they very emphat- 
ically said it must be simplified; which I feel 
sure you will do soon, if you have not already, 
friend D. 

After the weather gets cool, we frequently 
find the bees out of the boxes without remo- 
ving the upper story, and by raising the upper 
story high enough to put an empty one be- 
tween it and the brood, we get the bees out 
without the loss of a single one. Perhaps sur- 


| plus boxes had better not be more than 6 


inches above the brood, yet we last season had 
over 200 lbs. to the colony stored in upper 
stories piled up 4 stories high. In several of 
the hives no brood was found except in the 
lower story, and they stored honey quite ‘rap- 
idly over 2 feet above the brood. They were 
prevented from swarming by giving them emp- 
ty combs as fast as filled. How much labor 
was required to remove this. crop of surplus 
think you? Had these upper. stories been 
filled with frames of sections the yield might 
not have been equal, but we obtained over 100 


| lbs. in sections piled up 4 high, from a colony, 


and although the greater part of it was re- 


| moved at one time, the honey was beautifully 


white. The fdn. converted me to box honey. 
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STRONG STOCKS, UNITING, EXTRACT- 
ING, KC. 


Sf HAVE received and read your paper for some 
| months and am much pleased with it. The expe- 
rience of our best apiarists can certainly guide 
the bee-keeper much more safely and better than the- 
ory, and hence the .alue of statistics and facts from 
your numerous correspondents. I always read their 
communications with interest and wish sometimes 
they might be more particular in describing the 
means by which success is attained, and in case of 
loss | wish if possible they would assign the cause. 
LOSSES IN WINTERING. 
1 lost several swarms of bees several winters ago 
reuson of long continued cold. For three weeks 
the mercury remained at zero or below and when a 
sufficiently warm day came for bees to change their 
position in the hive, I found to my sorrow that nearly 
half my hives contained no live bees. The little in- 
sects had clustered together as closely as possible, 
consumed all the honey within reach and actually 
perished from starvation with abundance of stores in 
each hive. Since that time I have invariably taken 
my bees into a cellar when a long continued spell of 
eold weather came on and again returned them to 
their summer stands when the weather became warm, 
sous not to keep them confined in the cellar longer 
than a month or two at a time. I have scarcely 
lost w swarm since, either in winter or by spring 


Owindling. 
STRONG STOCKS, 


I believe one very important matter in bee culture 
is to keep the swarms strong. Two large swarms 
came Out so nearly together last spring as to cluster 
in one mass and I hived them in a large hive without 
attempting to divide them. The result was a speedy 
filling of the hive and over 40 lbs. of surplus box hon- 
ey. The colony is now the largest and best in my 
apiary. 

UNITING SECOND SWARMS. 

T always unite two second swarms as soon after hi- 
ving as possible by placing the two hives to be united 
side by side, and in the evening removing halt of the 
frames from one hive and filling the hive with frames 
from the other, then carefully brushing all bees from 
the frames removed as well as from the second hive 
into the chamber of the first hive. I remove the 
empty hive to some other place and have never seen, 
any difficulty about the bees intermingling and work- 
ing harmoniously. Indeed they almost invariably 
make surplus box honey the first season, while if 
left separate, the half of them would not winter with- 
out feeding. 

The only single second swarm I have in my apiary 
eame out the 2d of August last and was so large that I 
thought [I would feed and try to winter it. I gave it 
extra comb and 10 Ibs. of honey last fall. I have since 
given it 6 lbs. of sugar made into syrup and 8 lbs. of 
honey and am not through with it yet; although it 
has plenty of bees and plenty of appetite. 

Tlearn that some bee-keepers in this locality have 
lost a large percentage, about one-third of their colo- 
nies during the past winter and are still losing altho’ 
honey is in the hives unconsumed. Possibly too late 
or too close extracting may have been the cause of 
the disaster. I can ascribe it to nothing else. 

EXTRACTING. 
By the way how many times can honey be extract- 





ed from the brood chamber of a hive in one season 
without serious detriment to the queen? {We would | 
not extract at all from the broed combs but from the 


honey house 8x12 ft. to do my extracting and keep my 
honey in. My idea is to extract from only half the 
frames of a hive at one time and afterwards extract 
from the other half. I thus can leave over half the 
bees nearly undisturbed on each occasion and by giv- 
ing one hive the frames emptied from another hive, ! 
can in a very few minutes relieve the swarm from ag- 
itation. 

I went into winter quarters with 22 stands and have 
lost none and only a handful of bees have die! and 
been removed from either hive. 8. W. SALISBURY. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 11th, 1877, 

We are glad to hear you speak approvingly 
of our numerous letters, as some of the friends 
have complained of their being tedious, espec- 
ially those who take so much time for detaiis. 

If we extract oniy from’the combs in the up- 
per story, and keep all the brood. below, we 
can put the empty combs from one hive into 
the upper story of the next, without treuble. 
Lift out the combs bees and all, put in the 
empty ones, close up the hive, and we can 
then shake off the bees in front, and have no 
confusion. When the combs are extracted, 
carry them to the next hive, and so on. 


et 0 
DOOLITTLE'’S ADVICE TO BEGINNERS, 


cy NCLOSED please find a letter from Mr Doolittle, 

J written in reply to one I wrote him Like many 

—~— Others (1 presume) I am just starting in the bee 

business, and think the advice given too valuable to 

be lost. A. G. BURNETTE. 
Brownville, Neb., March 27th, 1877. 


Dear Sir:—I make hives for gale and of course 
am glad to sell them, but I will give you advice as | 
would a friend, without trying to grind any ax of my 
own. In the first place don’t send to me or any other 
party for bees if they can be got within 20 miles of 
you; and if you have but little or no experience with 
them do not buy more than two or three swarms and 
select them as I gave directions in April No. Buy 
black bees in box hives it you can get them (for they 
can be bought much cheaper) and transfer them. 
Then get adollar queen (Italian) or two from different 
breeders and learn how to introduce them. Your 
two swarms of bees will increase as fast as your 
knowledge will, and if you take an interest in them 
you will not be very liable to make a failure of the 
business. Get some good movable frame hives and 
after transferring handle them often so as to learn all 
the inside operations of the hive. Keep experiment- 
ing on what you read so as to prove what is good and 
throw away the bad. Don’t get more than a sample 
hive of any one, but make the rest yourself. Make 
your bees anc yourself, self sustaining and after the 
first start don’t pay out for any thing in the bee busi- 
ness more than what the bees bring you in and thus 
you will prosper. If you wish any thing farther don’t 
be afraid to ask questions for I am always ready to 
help anyone I can in the bee business. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y., Mar. 19th, °77. 


ee 0 
QUEENS REARED IN NUCLEI. 


ACCS ILL you be so kind as to say whether you re 
j ‘ gard queens raised in nuclei as good as if 


raised in full colonies ? 
I used foundation last season with highest satisfac- 
tion. J. M. SMITH. 
Cedar Springs, Mich., March 27th, 1877. 
We belive it has been abundantly proven 


ethers as often as filled and sealed.] Iam building a! that it matters little whether we have a quart 
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of bees or bushel, so that honey and pollen 
vathering are going on, and that all the con- 
ditions of a prosperous swarm are at hand. 
Perhaps a pint of bees might answer equally 
as weil during favorable weather, but the 
chances are rather against queens reared with 
so few bees. They are quite apt to get dis- 
couraged and work feebly, the queen larve is 
left with a meagre supply of food and we then 
of course have feeble queens. We know strong 
queens have been reared with less than a pint 
of bees, but it is too unsafe to adopt as a rule. 
More poor queens result,in our opinion, from 
aliowing the bees to use larva too old, than 
from any other one cause, and we should 
strongly advise having them reared from the 


egg. 
i ae 
WIDE AND NARROW TOP BARS, AND 
MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 


a qyANn you furnish metal corners of larger size than 
Uj those you are using? I must have the top bars 

= of my trame 1X inches in width. I am thor- 
oughly disgusted with narrow frames; the bees build 
comb on the sides of the frames and across the spaces 
so that I can not put the frames in place without 
pinchin. the bees between the knots of wax that are 
butit across the spaces between the frames. It isa 
great trouble to cut those wax braces oi! the frames 
in a strony hive of bees. With wider top bars this 
d fficulty is entirely obviated, I use a two story hive; 
the heat is -o intense here at times that we could not 
keep the comb from melting down without the top 








siory not even in the most dense shade. We some- 


times have to raise or separate the stories so as to | 


leave an air space between them and at the top to 
prevent the melting of the combs. 


I move bees short distances say 5 to 10 rods, and by | 
| just before a hard freeze, 


shaking them on a cloth in front of the hive, (it may 
be done betore or after removal bat I prefer to do it at 
the old location) and as soon as they are settled on 
the combs moving to any locality they will not go 
back. It is not necessary to give them other than 
their own combs, Shaking them off the combs ren- 


that vou may ‘lesire as ahome. Bees here have win- 

tered well with chaff, without chaff, without any pro- 

tection on their summery atands and in cellars. 
ABNEK ALLEN, St. George, Kansas, Apr. 9th, °77. 


The matter of wide and narrow top bars, is | 


one that has been carefully tested years ago, | 
and we only decided on 7; of an inch for the | 
etait corners, after some very fuithful experi- 
ments. Wide top bars, like closed top bars 
and evds io frames, seem to be just the thing 
when first used with new hives, but after the 
combs get old and well waxed, and after they | 
have passed through a season of a bountifal 
flow of honey, we begin to see that there 1s 
trouble with them, even greater than with the 





narrow ones. In fact the whole top of the 
frames Will be almost one solid piece. It may | 
be bad at times with a narrow top bar, but | 
you will assuredly find it worse with the wide | 
Ours if you give them an extended trial. 

The plan of shaking bees off the combs to | 
make them contented in a new location, will | 
suececd sometimes, but it is so often a failure, | 
that we fee! it will hardly do to recommend it. | 
Some stocks seem almost determined to go) 
back to their old home, no matter what we do 
with them, while others seem to understand | 
very readily what is wanted, and to be content | 


with almost any amount of moving. We will 
have te go slowly, and work carefully, or we 
shall meet with considerable losses. 


-- — —b@cqu— 
OUR OWN APIARY. 





HOUSE APIARIES. 


\ PRIL 11th—Our bees are in beautiful con- 
A dition, and the value of chaff cushions 
—— and chaff packing, is demonstrated, at 
least to our complete satisfaction. The house 
apiary winters bees beautifully, if the hives 
are chaff packed or cushioned. Weaker colo- 
nies than we ever wintered out-doors have 
come through in nice trim, when they were 
protected with a chaff division board, anda 
thick cushion on tep. The animal heat gen- 
erated when they commence brood rearing is 
really astonishing, for the cushious above the 
cluster feel as we have said before like the 
nest of a setting hen. The cushions are so 
easily handled in the house, that we can over- 
haul 20 hives easily in an hour. The house 
apiary, is certainly a success, but still there 
are some unpleasant features about it; both 
dead and live bees are getting out in the room 
more or less, and we are obliged to be con- 
stantly sweeping the floor, if we would not 
have mashed bees under foot. One also feels 
cramped for room in a way that is not the case 
in the open air, and all things considered, we 
shall probably have a wide difference of opin- 
ion in this matter, as in many others in 
bee culture. 

COVERS, IMPORTANCE OF GOOD ONES. 


One fine colony was found dead out of doors 


| just because the hive had a leaky cover, that 


had permitted the cluster to get soaking wet 
Be sure your covers 
are made of good sound boards, and then keep 
them well painted. 

MEAL FEEDING. 


We have thought for the past few seasons, 


| that meal feeding might possibly have some- 
ders them homeless, and they will accept any place | 


thing to do with the dwindling, by starting 
brood rearing unseasonably ; but during this 
fine warm April weather, the bees seemed so 
hungry for something of the kind that they 
even carried in large loads of sawdust, and in 
pity for them, we gave them wheat flour. 
They used nearly a 14 barrel sack in one day, 
and under its influence they have started 
brood so bountifully, we have decided they 
shall have ail they will take. If it results 
badly, we will report. 
SMOKERS. 

Mr. Bingham has very kindly sent us one of 
his smokers, which works just about as well 
as Quinby’s, but so far as We see, bo beter. 
It is by no means us neat as the Quinby, and 
is much more cicaply got up. With our toois 
and inachiners, it would be an easy matter for 
us tomake them by the quantity for 50c cach. 
Why cao th y tiot be sold for an even dollar? 
Teontess T bardiy know where daty lies in 
such matters, 

May \h—The chaff packed hives have al- 
ready commenced sending a stroam of warm 
air outatthe entrance, while those with only 
a cushion on top, do nothing of the kind. One 
of the best colonies we have, is in a hoop hive, 
but tt was banked up with sawdust nearly to 
the cover, otherwise it has had only its sum- 
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mer quilt and cover over it. The ground and 
sawdust, with the warmth from a heavy colo- 
nv of bees in heavy old combs, seemed to have 
kept out the frost almost entirelv, for scarcely 
a dead bee was found in the hive, The ob- 





jection to such a plan, is that the hive wonld 
very soon rot. from the effects of the damp 
ground and saw Itnest, even should it always 
succeed as well. We have thought of placing 
tin next the ground, but it would he expensive 











THE \.BC OF BEE CULTURE. 


i 00 


A. 


AGE OF EBES. It may be rather dif- 
ficult to decide how long a worker bee would 
live if kept from wearing itself out by the 
active labors of the field; six months cer- 
tainly, and perhaps a year, but the average 
life during the summer time is not over 
three months, and perhaps during the height 
of the clover bloom not over six or eight 
weeks. The matter is easily determined, by 
introducing an Italian queen into a hive of 
black bees at different periods of the year. 
If done in May or June, we shall have all 
Italians in the fall, and if we note when the 
last black bees hatch out and the time when 
no black bees are to be found in the e»lony, 
we shall have a pretty accurate idea of the 


age of the blacks. The Italians, will per-- 


haps hold out under the same circumstances, 
a half longer. If we introduce the Italian 
queen in September, we shall find black 
bees in the hive until the month of May 
following—they may disappear a little ear- 
lier, or may be found some later, depending 
upon the time they commence to rear brood 
largely. The bees will live considerably 
longer if no brood is reared, as has been sev- 
eral times demonstrated in the case of strong 
queenless colonies. It is also pretty well 
established that black bees will live longer 
in the spring than Italians; probably be- 
cause the jatter are more inclined to push 
out into the fields when the weather is too 
cool for them to do so with safaty ; they sel- 
dom do this however, unless a large amount 
of brood is on hand, and they are suffering 
for pollen or water. 

During the summer months, the life of 
the worker bee is probably cut short by the 
wearing out of its wings and we may at the 
close of a warm day find hundreds of these 
heavily laden ragged winged veterans ma- 
king thelr way into the hives slowly and 
painfully, compared with the nimble and 
perfect winged young bees. If we examine 
the ground around the apiary at nightfall, 
we may see numbers of these hopping about 
on the ground, evidently recognizing their 





them up, 2nd placed them in the entrance, 
but they usually seem only bent on crawling 
and hopping off out of the way, where they 
can die without hindering the teeming ri- 
sing generation. 

AGE OF DRONES. 

It is somewhat difficult to decide upon the 
age of drones because the poor fellows are 
so often hustled out of the way for the sim- 
ple reason that they are no longer wanted ; 
but we may be safe in assuming. it some- 
thing less than the age of a worker. If kept 
constantly in a queenless hive, they might 
live for three or four months perhaps. 

AGE OF THE QUEEN. 

As the queen does little or no out-door 
work.: nd is seldom killed by violence as 
are the drones, we might expect her to live 
to a good old age, and this she does, despite 
her arduous oviparious duties. Some queens 
die, seemingly of old age the second season, 
but generally they live until the second or 
third, and we have had them to lay very 
well, even during the fourth year. They 
are seldom profitable after the third year, 
and usually the Italians will have a young 
queen “helping her mother” in her egg lay- 
ing duties before she becomes unprofitable. 
If a very large amount of brood is found in 
a hive, two queens will often be found, 
busily employed, and this point should be 
remembered while seeking to introduce val- 
uable queens. 

ALSIEKE CLOVER. This is a cross 
between the white, and the red clover, and 
while it furnishes full as much honey as the 
red, the petals are so short, that the bees 
find no difficulty in reaching it. The culti- 
vation is so much like that of the red clover, 
that what applies to the one, will do for the 
other; as the seed of the alsike is much 
smaller, a less quantity is required. The 
general rule, is four pounds to the acre. As 
it blossoms only the second year, or very 
sparingly the first with ordinary cultivation, 
it may be sown almost any time, and in fact 
it is often sown on wheat on the snow in 
March; in this way, we can see just how 


own inability to be of any farther use to the | evenly we are getting it on the ground. Al- 
community. We have repeatedly picked | though alsike will produce some honey with 
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almost any cultivation it is important to 
have the ground nicely prepared if we wish | 
to get large yields of either hay or honey. 
With good mellow ground, finely pulverized, 
we may get a growth of three feet in height, 
and a profusion highly colored blossoms that 
will astonish one who has never seen such a 
sight; especially when the field is roaring 
with the hum of the busy Italians. Asa 
heavy growth is liable to lodge badly during 
wet weather, it may be well to sow a sprink- 
ling of timothy seed with it. If put in ear- 
ly, it may on good soil, produce considerable 
bloom the first season, but not much is to be 
expected until the second year when it is at | 
its height. It will give a fair crop the third | 
year, but after that, if we would keep up a | 
yield of honey, it must be sown again. The 
seed has‘for a number of years sold readily, 
for about $12.00 per bushel, and the average 
yield of seed, is about four bushels per acre. 
It retails for about 25 cents per pound, and 
60 lbs. is reckoned asa bushel. The honey 
is equal to any in the world. See CLOVER. 
APIARIST. One who keeps bees, ora | 
bee-keeper ; and the place where he keeps | 
his bees, is called an 
APIARY. As you can not well aspire | 
to the former until you are possessed of the | 

latter, we will proceed to start an apiary. 
LOCATION. 








supply the shade to our liking. It will be 
an excellent investment of your time or 


' money to have the plat nicely cleaned of all 


rubbish, and the ground leveled as far as 
may be; if you can get it in the condition 
of a brick yard all the better ; a gentle slope 
would be desirable, and although a slope to 
the south and east has been thought best, 
we are not sure that it makes any particular 
difference. As we wish the ground to dry 
quickly after showers, it will be an excellent 
plan to have it all underdrained. If you 
can not well do this, make open ditches 
around the outside, or wherever water seems 
disposed to stand. The groun: should be a 
little higher, for this very reason, and you 
should be careful that no low plvces.areé left 


/where the water may collect and stand 


around or near the hives. 

Bees ascend with difficulty when heavily 
laden, and on this account we would have 
the apiary located in a valley, rather than 
on a hill that they may rise as they go in 
quest of stores, and then have a downward 
slope as they come in with their loads. 
They will also suffer less from the effects of 
heavy winds, when given a home on rather 
low ground. 

WIND BREAKS. 

A tight board fence should surround the 

plat, at least on the north and west sides, to 








There is scarcely a spot on the surface of | keep off cold winds, and if it can be made 
the earth where mankind find sustenance strong enough to stand the prevailing winds 
that will not to some extent support bees, it will be all the better to have it as much as 
although they may do much better in some | 8 feet high. We would by all means advise 
localities than others. A few years ago, it having some kind of an enclosure that will 
was thought that only localities especially exclude poultry, dogs, ete. A flock of “en- 
favored, would give large honey crops, but | terprising” hens will make more disorder in 
since the introduction of the Italians, and | 4 few hours in a well kept apiary than the 
the new methods of management, we are , Owner can restore in a half day. We wish: 
each year astonished to hear of great yields | to have the ground so clean that we can get 
here and there, and from almost every quar- | down on our knees in front of any hive at 
ter of the globe. It will certainly pay to try | any time. This we can not do in any enclo- 
a hive or two of bees no matter where you Sure where poultry have free access. The 
may be located. high strong fence will also do much to dis- 

Bees are kept with much profit, even in | Courage thieves from attempting to pillage 
the heart of some of our largest cities. In | the honey, for climbing into such an enclo- 
this case the apiary is usually located on the | Sure is quite risky business when it adjoins 
roof of the building, that the bees may be | @ dwelling. “If a part of the dwelling could 
less likely to frighten nervous people, and | Open directly into the apiary, it would be a 
those unacquainted with their habits. Such | fine thing on many accounts. 
an apiary would be established like those on THE VINEYARD APIARY. 
the ground in all essential points. | Get two posts 6 feet long and three inches 

Select a spot near the dwelling, and if pos- square; these must be of some durable wood, 
sible have it where you will be likely to cast | white oak for instance. If you ean afford 
your eye every time you pass out or in. Al-! the trouble and expense we really would 
though trees can scarcely be said to be ob- | prefer that you have them planed and paint- 
jectionable we believe we would prefer a| ed; at any rate do not expect your apiary 
clear piece of ground, that we might! ever to be any thing you may be proud of if 
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you push down some old sticks temporarily, 
one longer than the other perhaps, and both 
askew, for such work soon becomes unat- 
tractive and is shunned. Many visitors 
have admired our apiary, and thought it no 
wonder we enjoyed bee-keeping in such a 
place, and these same persons have declared 
their intention of tipping their poor neg- 
lected hives of bees up square and true, re- 
moving the weeds, starting grape vines, etc., 
but alas! their attempts were too often but 
a couple of sticks picked up hastily as we 
have mentioned, and a few vigorous strokes 
in the battle with old dame nature, and then 
they desisted before the ‘‘coy old lady” had 
even had time to yield and bless her devo- 
tees with such smiles as only the successful 
cultivator of the soil knows she can give. 

Select the site of your workshop, for such 
we shall expect it to be, near the centre of 
your plat of ground and drive these posts or 
stakes so that they stand east and west and 
just three feet from each other, measuring 
from outside to outside. They are to be 
driven in the ground so that just four feet 
is left above, and they must stand plumb 
and square ; if you can’t make them other- 
wise, get a lever and strong chain and twist 
them until they are so. Now nail a strip of 
pine board 1x3 inches and 8 feet long, on the 
south of both, and just level with the top, 
trom one to the other: just three feet below 
this, nail a similar one. When the whole is 
square, true, and plumb, stretch three wires 
from one strip to the other; these are 
to be at equal distances from the posts and 
trom each other, and we would then have 
something like the following figure. 

B ; 














B 














Let A, A, represent the posts, B, B, the 
1x3 strips nailed on the south side of the 
posts, and C, D, E, the wires. These wires 
should be galvanized iron wire, about No. 
16 or 17, larger would be more expensive 
and no better. Now we are all ready to 


have a fine thrifty Concord grape vine plant- 








ed directly underneath the central wire D. 
Of course some other grape will do, but we 
have found none so hardy and thrifty, and 
that gives us the strong rapid growth that 
is so desirable for making a shade for our 
hives as soon as extreme hot weather comes 
on. Vines are usually planted only in the 
spring and fall, but we should have very 
much more confidence in your success if we 
knew you were one of those clever individ- 
uals who can plant a vine and make it grow, 
at any season of the year. You can surely 
do it if you havea mind to. Go to your 
nearest nursery-man (don’t ever buy of ped- 
dlers) tell him what you want, and get him 
to help you take up the vine, roots dirt and 
all, soaking the soil with water to make it 
stick together if need be, while you place 
the whole in a bushel basket for transporta- 
tion. Make a large hole beneath your trel- 
lis, and lift your vine into it as carefully as 
you took it up, fill in with good soil, and 
after cutting off all the top but one shoot 
with three or four leaves, treat it just as you 
would a hill of corn that you wish to do 
extra well. If the operation is done in hot 
dry weather, it will probably need watering, 
and may be shading, until it gets started. 
We expect you in future to see that no weed 
or spear of grass is allowed to make its ap- 
pearance within a yard at least of this grape 
vine. ‘Those accustomed to making rustic 
work, would doubtless be able to make very 
pretty trellises at a trifling expense for ma- 
terials. This vine is to have its one shoot 
tied to the central wire D, as fast as it 
grows, pinching off all side shoots after they 
have made one leaf. When it gets to the 
top of the trellis, pinch it off also, and it 
will soon throw out side shoots. Pinch all 
off again except one on each side near the 
bottom bar B. Train these by tying, straight 
out horizontally until they reach the posts, 
then train them up the posts and pinch them 
off like the middle one. Now get two more 
shoots to train up the wires C, and E, and 
we are done. The future treatment of the 
vines consists only in cutting the upright 
shoots all back to the horizontal arms tied 
to the lower bar B, every winter, train- 
ing two new shoots up each wire and post 
every summer, and pinching them off when- 
ever they get to the top. 

Very well; your one vine is supposed to 
have become strong and vigorous, and to 
have not only covered the trellis completely, 
but to have seemingly become impatient of 
being restrained by the continual pinching 
back necessary to keep it within such nar- 
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row limits. It in fact has perhaps manifested 
this by blossoming and attempting to bear 
grapes out of season near the top bar of the 
trellis. It is precisely like a colony having 
too many bees for the size of the hive. Very 
likely each one of the ten upright canes has 
produced three or four fine clusters of extra 
large nice berries, but still the vigor of the 
vine, (if our directions have been carefully 
complied with) is equal to something more, 
and accordingly we encourage one of the 
outside canes by allowing it to send a new 
shoot up above the rest of the trellis. When 
this is well stirted, the whole eine is bent 
over s0 48 to go sini ight a wh to » She ground 


and then curved outward so as to lie ina 
trench a few inches deep, that it may be 
covered with soil enough to protect it from 
injury. 

A new trellis is now to be constructed, if 
it has not been done before, just 3 feet from 
the old one ; that is, the two trellises are to 
have a walk of just 3 feet in width between 
them. The new shoot grows very rapidly 
and can soon be tied up to the first post of 
the new trellis and across the lower bar. 
Now select a side shoot for each wire, and 
almost before you are aware of it, you have 
another complete grape vine. The accom~ 





p»ynying engraving will make it all plain. 
: = 3 z= = ==? ~ 
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THE VINEYARD APIARY, 

The view is taken from the south side, 
and the hives are Visible through the 
foliage in their proper places. One strong 
vine will furnish shoots for not only a new 
one at the right and left, but also for the 
whole six that are to surround the original 
one, even in a single season if need be. As 
the new vines take root almost as soon as 
lzid down, the old vine suffers but litile 
loss, 
manner 


yusi 


the 4th of July 


AND “SWARMING” 


li 


and new ones that were started in this | 
were pretty well | on 





THE GRAPE-VINES: 
loaded with fine grapes the next season ; 
heir connection with the old vine enabling 
them to become bearing vines in one year 
only. Although their remaining attached 
to the old vine does not seem to impair its 
produetiveness, the aid they receive from it 
is quite important. This matter we tested 
by chopping one of the new vines off where 
it left the old one, as we were hoeing about 
them. It had been growing with great vig- 
*-and had considerable fruit on it, but the 
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next dey the sun hung its foliage like wilted { 
exbbage leaves. By heavy mulching and: 
duckets of water, we induced it te look up 
again, but it is far behind its comrades, and | 
we have decided it best not to sever ‘“‘pa- 
rental ties’? in futare at all, and if we are 
eareful in tieing them close to the posts in 
jaying them down, they are never in the way. 
The ides, that the culture of bees in any 
way interferes with that of grapes is a joke 
a ntirely outside of our experience. Where 



































grapes are trained thus, fowls if allowed 
will make sad havoe among them ; the bees 
of course then work on the bruised ones but 
seldom otherwise. 

It may be urged that the above is too 
muth trouble ; it is some, but the fine crops 
of fruit that are almost sure to be secured 
every season, Should pay well for all the 
trouble, and if you have more than is need- 
ed for home use, you will find a ready sale 
for such grapes at good prices. 
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THE LAWN OR CHAFF HIVE APIARY. 


With these we can dispense with the grape 
vines entirely, as their thick chaff packed 
va'ls protect them from the sun, as well as 
trom the frosts of winter. Such an apiary 
may be made very pretty, for it is in reality 
«minature city, with its streets and #hor- 
oughfares. During the swarming season, it 
will probably at times be quite a busy thor- 
oOughfare. Some expense and care is avoid- 
ed by this plan, it is true, but the hives cost 
considerably more, and are rather unwieldy 
to handle when bees are to be moved about, 
sold ete. The fact that they can be safely 
wintered on their summer stands, and that 
very little preparation is needed to enable 
them to winter safely, is much in their favor. 

THE HOUSE APIARY. 

This is a very old idea, having been rec- 
onnnended and used at different times for 
inore than a century past. 


that bee culture has been making recently, | 
ew reasons have come up for making it | 
desirable that the hives should be housed ; 
and in spite of the difficulties, many house 





With the strides | 


apiaries are now giving very gvod results, 
and with perhaps less labor than when the 
hives are kept in the open air. 

The objections to the house apiary, are, 
first the expense, especially the first expense, 
for one can make a start in bee culture with 
a very small amount of capital, with the 
out-door hives, and the sales of honey and 
bees will at once furnish all the capital need- 
ed, fora moderate yearly increase. With 
the house, the capital must be furnished at 
the outset to build the building, and a house 
for £0 colonies, will cost much more than 
the same number of hives. Most apiarists 
prefer working in the open air to being 
cramped up in a building, (no matter how 
large it may be) even at the expense of hav- 
ing to perform more labor and take more 
steps; secondly, in a building we are obliged 
to get all the bees out of a room every time 
we open a hive, and bees either dead or 
alive, are very untidy when crushed by 
cereless footsteps on the floor of a room. 
To avoid this, necessitates an almost in- 
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cessant use of the broom. Again, when 
young bees are just sallying out for their 
tirst flight, they will, if the hive is opened at 
just the right time, come out in the house 
in great numbers, and to try to stop them 
by any other means than closing the hive, is 
like trying to stop the rain from falling. 
These bees after having had their “ play- 
spell,” will insist on returning to the hive 
in the same way that they came out, and if 
they are driven out of the house and the 











door closed, they will sometimes collect in a 
large cluster on or about the door. It is 
true they are seldom lost, for they will usu- 
ally be allowed to enter the hives nearest 
the door, but it weakens the hive from 
which they came, and is very apt to puzzle a 
novice in the business sorely. To obviate 
this trouble we can avoid opening the hives 
during the afternoon, or at such times as 
the bees are likely to rush out for a play ; 
after a shower for instance. 
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A MODERN HOUSE APIARY. 


We give above, a very accurate picture of 
the house apiary that we have been using 
for the past two years, except that the artist 
has given it a roof rather more fanciful 
than our own. The interior will be readily 
understood from the diagram; the upper 





story is at present occupied by the children 
asa play room. Perhaps the most difficult 
part to make in the whole building is the 
roof, unless we make it of tin; this is some- 
what expensive but if kept well painted, it 
will last almost indefinitely. The orna- 
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inental work, is of course in no way essen- 
tial to the success of the establishment. pe-{ 
cuniarily. 

The good and desirable qualities of the 
house apiary, are first, it is always sheltered 
and dry, and if the building is kept painted, 
the hives will always be in’ good. repair; 
this is quite an advantage over out-door 
hives. The hives can be much more quickly 
opened, as they need no other covering than 
the chaff cushions in winter, and a single 
sheet of duck in summer. Secondly, sur- 
plus honey, either extracted or comb, can 
be removed in much less time, for we have 
only to remove it and store it in the centre: 
of the room, instead of the laborious car- 
rying that has to be done with out-door 
hives. Also empty combs, combs filled for 
destitute colonies, empty frames, frames of 
section boxes, and in short everything need- 
ed in working about the hives may be stored 
in the centre of the room, within arms reach 
of everyone of the 36 hives. Furthermore 
we can handle the bees and do all kinds of 
work with them during rainy and wet weath- 
er when the out-door hives could not be 
touched. : 

Nay, farther! we can handle the bees by 
lamp light after the duties of the day are 
over, and we have repeatedly made new 
colonies thus, to avoid the robber bees that 
were so annoying in the day time, during a 
dearth of pasturage. By closing the glass 
doors, and opening the outer doors, we can 
work in perfect freedom from robbers at 
any season of the year. Artificial swarm- 
ing, queen rearing, etc., can be carried on 
very expeditiously, and at a small expense, 
for the reasons we have mentioned. It has 
been said that the bees sting worse in the 
house, than in the open air. This may be 
the case under some circumstances, but we 
think not as a general rule. The house gets 
unpleasantly filled with. smoke from the 
smoker, but it will be but little expense to 
have a box in which to set the smoker, hav- 
ing a smoke pipe communicating with the 
open air. 

Many house apiaries are constructed of a 
square or oblong shape, but our objections 
to such, would be the difficulty of getting 
the bees out of the corners of the room, 
(this might be obviated by having a square 
house with the doors at two opposite cor- 
ners) and the increased danger of having 
both bees and queen get into the wrong 
hives. From the engraving of the house 
apiary and diagram of the ground plan giv- 
en below, it will be seen that only 3 hives 








are onaside. The bees from the central 
one, will of course recognize their own en- 
trance, and those at each side, being the end 
of. the row, will also find theirs without 
trouble. To make the entrance to each hive 
still more conspicuous we take advantage of 
the battens on the building, as will be seen 
from the diagram. The building is made of 
pine or.other. boards one foot in width, and 
these boards which are put on up and down, 
constitute the entire frame of the building. 
Six of them:put as close together as they 
will come conveniently, form one of the 
eight sides, and the cracks are covered with 
a beveled batten, one edge of the corner 
boards being beveled slightly, that the bat- 
ten may close the corner crack also. 





DIAGRAM OF INTERIOR OF HOUSE APIARY. 


A, represents one of the heavy outer doors, 
and B, the light door with glass sash ; these 
doors are the same, on. both the east and 
west sides of the building. G, is the shelf 
that runs entirely around the room, on which 
the hives are placed. It is about 34 feet 
from the floor, and should be about 18 inch- 
es wide. The hives are made by a simple 
division board E, that holds a pair of metal 
rabbets on its upper edge, one facing each 
way; the combs are hung on these, and 
when all are in place, a sheet of glass F, 
bound with tin around its edges, closes the 
hive by being hung in the rabbets the same 
as are the frames. The top of the hive is 
closed by the usual sheet of duck. During 
winter and spring, the bees are protected by 
thick chaff cushions laid on the duck sheets. 
It will be seen that these sheets of glass face 
the spectator on all sides of the room, and 
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when during the working season, we ean 
see the bees filling sections and building 
comb just back of these glass division 


boards, the effect is more beautiful than | 
The room should | 


can well be “imagined. 
afford as few corners where stray bees may 
get a lodging, as possible, and to this end, 
we close the triangular corners by bits of 
board I, I. They may have a knob on top, 
and these boxes will then serve for little 
cupboards in which to keep various uten- 
sils. If the room is open a great deal, the 
bees are inclined to waste time in buzzing 
against the glass, therefore it may be well 
to have a eloth curtain to drop over them, 


except when we wish to examine the progress | 


of the colony. To prevent the house from 
becoming damp, we need a ventilator H, in 
the centre of the ceiling, about a foot square, 
and we can also have a trap door in the cen- 
tre of the floor to admit cool air from the 
cellar, during very hot weather. 
door step, and the entrances are shown 
through the walls, just by the battens. It 
will. be observed that the middle hive on 
each side, has its entrance through, or rath- 
er under the batten; this is that the bees 


may have an additional mark for their own | 
hive, for the entranees—2 inch auger holes | 
—at the sides, are made at the right and | 


left of the battens. The plan seems to work 
well, for we have lost fewer queens in the 
house apiary than from any of our out-door 
hives. The battens are also a shade darker 
in color, than the rest of the house; thus 
making them ornamental as well as useful. 
A light drab, is a very pretty color for such 
a building. 

Besides the hives we have just described 
on the shelf, we have precisely the same 
arrangement of them on the floor, or if pre- 
ferred, raised on a little platform a couple 
of inches above the floor. In extracting, 
we can get along very well with the lower 
tier, by removing the sheet of glass, and 


shaking the bees on the floor close to their | 
| avoiding the labor of removing comb honey 
| from the hives; and if the bees are wintered 


combs ; with the upper ones, we find it best 
to stand on a chair or box, and shake them 


D, is the | 


during the winter; for we wish to have 
our lower room at least always neat and 
| tidy. 


FLOATING APIARY. 

This project we believe has never as yet 
' been put in practice in our own country. 
The idea is to have an apiary on a large flat 
| bottomed boat or raft which is to be floated 
along, on some of our large rivers, so as to 
| be constantly in the midst of the greatest 
| flow of honey, almost the season through. 
| It is well known that the white clover com- 
| mences to bloom first in the extre:ne south, 
and then gradually moves northw ‘rd ; if we 
could be in the midst of this yield luring its 
height, for 6 or 8 months, it wld seem 
enormous crops might be obtained. We are 
informed by history, that the ancient Egypt- 
ians of the Nile made a practical success of 
these floating apiaries, and that they were 
warned when it was time to return home 
by the depth to which the boat sank in the 
water, under the weight of the cargo of hon- 
ey. That the bees might not be lost, the 
| apiary was floated to a new field during the 
night. Something similar, located on wheels 
to be drawn by horses, has been suggested, 
but we believe never attempted. 


THE RAILWAY APIARY. 

The honey house is placed at the lowest 
| side of the apiary and a track or tracks with 
| proper switches made to run between each 
_two rows of hives. A barrel is fixed low 
_down in the ear, and extractor and imple- 
ments placed over it. The whole is covered 
with a light, square tent, made of canvass 
'and wire cloth for an assistant to work se- 
cure from robbers. Roll your car to the top 
| of the slope, hand the full frames from the 
hive through a slit in the canvass to your 
assistant until the hive is finished, then roll 
‘your car to the next two hives, and so on 
until you get to the house, when your barrel 
| should be full and ready to roll off for an- 
| other. 

The same arrangement would answer for 


on top the frames close to the wall. If they | in-doors, the hives can be placed on the car, 


scatter about, and threaten to run all over 
the walls and ceiling, take the next on the 
other side, until they get back, assisting 


the out-door hives. 

The upper story will be found very conve- 
nient for storing various things about the 
apiary, such as the chaff cushions during 
the summer, and empty sections and combs 


| 
, 
them meanwhile with alittle smoke. For | cars, which 


comb honey, we work just as we do with | 


them. 


| and run directly into the wintering house. 
| Some experiments have been made with 


hives permanently located on small low 
are to be run into a frost-proof . 
house for wintering, or whenever the weath- 
er is such as to make it advisable to house 





There now! I have finished the first 8 pages of 
my A BC Book, my friends, and now if I have made 
any mistakes, please tell me where on a postal, and 
we will have it right before we go any farther. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


* CORN-CRIB” HOUSE APIARY. 
s@’Y bees are wintered through now, young bees 
MyM are hatching plentifully and old are gathering 
== pollen. That is the turning point; they will 
grow stronger now. You are in possession of my 
ways of wintering; there are only two ways that will 
be noticed much. the best plan is cellar wintering; 
that is my opinion, but chaff is my hobby and I shall 
ride him for “iun” to the tune of $250, on the plan you 
mentioned on‘page 105. This building will be in op- 
eration June Ist, and is designed ior 50 hives. It may 
ve a failure, but will make a good shop then. Now I 
want to say my hives are full of bees, raised last fall, 
they will be there until they swarm in June, crowded 
all through the spring. Am raising drones now. 
J. L. Davis, Delhi, Mich., April 10th, 1577. 
Very glad indeed friend D., are we to hear 
you are going to make atrial of this apiary, 
and we hope you will keep arccord and tell 
us just how much one costs fur 50 hives. We 
would caution all who experiment with house 
apiaries, about leaving any crevices where the 
bees may get out into the room. They will be 
sure to get out if itis a possible thing, and 
then you will not only lose your bees, but they 
will present a very unsightly appearance lying 
dead about the 100m and scattered over the 
floor and around in the cracks and corners. 
Tf the spaces between the strips of siding were 
‘ar enough part to allow the bees to get out, 
perhaps this would be remedied, but then we 
should have to keep everything closely cov- 
ered from robbers as we do out of doors. At 
present we are unable to say which course 
would be most desirable. Perhaps the two 
can be combined. After opening a hive, many 
times bees will stray out along the walls and 
#et on the floor—a prompt and careful use of a 
Quinby smoker will remedy this very much— 
and we can leave the doors wide open and let 
them get out at their leisure, or we can brush 
and broom them out. As it is quite inconve- 
aient to leave the house open when we go 
away, we have been in the habit of using the 
»proom. Ifleft on the floor, they are sure to 
be stepped on and therefore this brooming 
business is quite a disagreeable task, that we 
entirely escape with the out-door hives. 
Again; the bees that get out inside of the 
house, very often know nothing of the outside 
eatrance at all, and unless gathered up and. 
put back into their own hive, are pretty sure 
to be lost. Attempts have been made to reme- 
ay this by having a window or opening throu’ 
the wall over the entrance to each hive—this 
id quite an expense, and opening and closing 
+0 many, makes a good deal of labor and com- 
lication. 








CALIFORNIA. 

We consider our rainy season past and we have 
emily 2 inches of rain. It is almost entirely certain 
itiat we will have no grass for the next 8 or 10 months, 
and almest no crops. There is much foreboding of 
‘distress this season in southern California. Hogs are 
being fattened and shipped off; sheep, great herds of 
them are being fed to the hogs, or shorn and sent 500 
wiles to Arizona. I bought two good muttens last 








week for 50c each. But won’t there ve lots of resting 
here this year. [think bee-keepers are better situ- 
ated than most other classes. We hope generally to 
save our stock, but there is slight hope of increase or 
honey. Nearly all the honey is sold out of this part 
of the state. [am giad I have over 5 tons of it yet on 
hand. : R, WILKIN. 

San Buenaventura, Cal., March 20th 77. 

We give the above to show some of our 
many readers, that even California has its un- 
nae ma features, and bad seasony now and 
then. 





The saw ordered of you March 5th came to hand the 
3d inst. The delay was occasioned by some improve- 
ments being made which were ampie compensation. 
It worked finely, but it is a man’s business to run it 
steady allday. Have sawed out stuff for 30 L. hives. 

W. C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, N. Y., April 7th, ’77. 


OVER STOCKING. 

There are over }(00 swarms of bees within 3% miles 
oi me, and they seem to do just as well as ever. Ido 
not tcink this locality can be over stoeked. 

M. L. BARNEY, Hartford, Wis. 





Please find enclosed $1,0 tor advertisement in dollar 
queen list for one year. My bees have wintered in 
the finest condition. We think our bees are purer 
than any imported Italians, just as good workers, and 
they will not steal and rob like imported stock, 

Miss A. Davis, Holt, Mich., April 10th, °77. 

We fear Miss A., you are a little prejudiced 
against the imported queens, for we have nev- 
er found their bees disposed to rob, anything 
like the hybrids. Although we are hardly 
prepared to say your bees are purer than the 
imported ones, we can say they are very fine 
looking, gentle, and very good workers. We 
feel sure our friends will be pleased with any 
you may send out, and as you are the ouly 
Jady in the list, we hope they will keep you 
busy filling orders. We should like much to 
pay you another visit when your father gets 
‘that “corn-crib” apiary going. 





BEES ATTACKING THEIR OWN QUEEN, 
Bees are doing finely, have had 2 swarms, one en 
the 4th and one on the 5th, both Italians. 1 was look- 
ing through a hive of hybrids on the 5ih for the queen 
and queen cells; found no cells but found the queen 
in a knot of bees that were apparently trying to kill 
her, this being before I had even touched the frame 
she was on. I released her, put a little honey on her 
and put her among some bees at the entrance, they at 
first seemed to receive her kindly but finally clinched 
her again and I think would have killed her. I thea 
caged her and introduced her as though she had bees 
& strange queen. Now if you know the cauee I would 
like to have it and the remedy. 8. P. BARLOW. 
. Adamsville, Tenn., Apri: 9th, 1877. 
' It is not always easy to explain cases of 
this kind, but we think it is generally occa- 
sioned by bees from some other hive getting im 
by accidént. Had you not been changing the 
position of the hives, or had not bees from one 
of the new swarms by some accident got into 
this one? It frequently happens that strange 
bees will be permitted to go in quietly, and 
they finding a strange queen, will attack her, 
even though they may be but a handful or 
less. The remedy, is to cage the queen as you 
did, if you can not scare them out of their ne- 
tion by a very severe smoking. 
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I have no difficulty in sawing with my buzz saw 
when it is properly fed, but the feeding is a little diffi- 
cult for an inexperienced hand. I think I can work 
remarkably well on it for the experience I have had. 
I wish to run it by horse power, since I have a good 
horse standing in tf stable to be cared for two or 
three times a day. I would like to know of the 
cheapest effective gearing I could use for that pur- 
pose. Probably you could give something on this 
point that might interest a number of your readers. 

ISAAC L. PARKER. 

McMinnville, Tenn., Mareh 8th, 1877. 

The feeding 7s very important, and if you 
crowd the saw so as to reduce the speed, you 
are standing very much in your own way. 
Will some of our readers who make light run- 
ning horse powers, please answer? One of our 
readers once mentioned making a cheap horse 
power of an old worn out mowing machine. 
These can be purchased cheaply almost any 
where. 


STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 
Do you feed in the spring to promote breeding ? 
CALVIN O71S, Stockbridge, Wis. 

A few seasons ago, we found spring feeding 
a benefit, without doubt, but of late there 
seems to be very good ground for thinking it 
aggravates spring dwindling. Especially when 
we ‘eed during cool spring weather. After the 
weather gets settled and warm, there is no 
nicer way in the world to make combs and 
colonies, if you can only afford to buy the 
sugar. 


COMB HONEY FROM BEES THAT HAVE DIED; 
GIVING THEM TO NEW SWARMS. 

I have lost 3 stocks that left plenty of honey and as 
they are in movable frames, I think it too bad to destroy 
the combs to use the honey. I found on examining them 
that they had not clustered in the centre of the hive, but 
in two of them, entirely to the south side. There was no 
brood in one and plenty of bees, in another a few bees 
almost ready to ¢ome out, and a goodly quantity of bees, 
in the last not many bees and no brood. They all seemed 
lively and all right thraugh the nice weather in February. 
Now shall I put new swarms (in case I have any) in those 
hives where the bees have died without removing the 
honey ? M. J. RoBINSON. 

Toledo, Ohio, March 29th, 1877. 

Do not think of destroying the combs by 
any means. We have repeatedly used such 
for making artificial swarms, and have hived 
natural swarms on them; the result was al- 
ways satisfactory. Fasten the hives up so 
moths and robbers can not get in, and they 
will probably be all right until wanted. It 
will be well to brush the dead bees out of the 
hives and look them over occasionally to see 
that no worms have found a lodgement, but 
the dead bees that remain in the cells can be 
left for the bees to carry out; they can do it 
better and cheaper than any one else, and if 
you watch them, you will see they do it very 
quickly. Your bees probably died because 
they had clustered away from the honey, and 
they are very apt to work over to the south 
side of the hive, at this season, to get the 
warmth of the sun as it strikes the south side. 
On this account we have practiced during 
March and April, pushing the well filled 
eombs up to this side. The hive that had just 
hatching brood, it would seem had the modern 


spring malady, for it usually seems to take off 

the bees just about as the young are hatching. 

Very likely the chaff cushions would have 

saved them. Their sturting brood rearing in 

i may have been all the worse for 
em. 


ITamabeginner and one year ago moved from 
Michigan to this place, and bought one Kentucky bee 
gum which was all I could find in this vicinity for 
sale, though many kept them: Result, May 20th, first 
swarm—small—put into an L. hive of my own make 
no upperstory. Another swarm came out May 30th 
both small swarms. July 6th the swarm of May 20th 
sent outa swarm, and July t4th fits second swarm. 
At ‘this}itime the honey yield ceased and 3 swarms 
starved betore winter set in. I then commenced to 
feed the two left. with crushed sugar made into thick 
syrup. They are still alive and yesterday left the 
meal and flour and gathered genuine pollen. Over 
three-fourths of the bees in this vicinity are dead. 

Will it payjto transfer into hives and get an ex- 
tractor with only two swarms to atart with? ‘Will tc 
do to put sections in the sides of the hive and extract 
fromjthe body of the hive? Are'section boxes in the 
side as good ason top? How do you examine the in- 
side of hive when supers are on top ? 

I have Quinby’s work but am disappointed in it. It 
seems strange to me that it should be recommende:! 
as a standard work; good as far as it goes but how is 
one to learn the extracting business out of a work 
that does not treat on that subject. And what about 
foundation coms, there ought to be a supplement 
addedto t work. H. SCRANTON. 

Plammer’s Landing, Ky., March 2ist, 1877. 

The above shows plainly the value of ex- 
pending a little in sugar rather than let the 
bees starve. There is quite a chance of getting 
enough honey from even two colonies, to pay 
for an extractor, and should they increase a- 
heretofore, you will very soon have an apiary. 
Transfer them by all means while your num 
ber is small, and then it will be as easy to put 
the new swarms into frame hives, as into the 
boxes. If you use the section boxes at the 
sides, we would hardly advise extracting the 
central combs, lest you let your bees starve 
again. It is hard to say which position is 
best for the boxes, but it is pretty certain a 
strong colony, will need them both at sides 
and above. Lift off the upper story when you 
wish to examine the brood combs, to be sure. 
We are well aware, that both Quinby’s and 
Langstroth’s book are almost sure to disap 
point one who wishes to become posted up tv 
the times. 


SECTION BOXES MADE BY GLUEING. 

After trying all ways that lever heard of or coulé 
think of myself for putting together section frames, ! 
find glue the “Boss,” that is, if you want them pul 
together solid out of very thin stuil, no grooving, no 
nailing, and no bother about it. Make several long 
boxes just the size of inside of section box so that you 
can put 100 on at atime with a cleat on each side of 
the long box to hold them in place. I can put togeth- 
er section {frames} enough in one“day to hold all the 
honey that 100 stocks of bees wil! make in one season 
in any locality. HrrkAM Roor. 

Oarson City, Mich., March 30th, 1877. 

We suppose our friend refers to making 
boxes out of wide, thin lumber, and then saw- 








ing off rings as it were from a number of the 
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tong boxes at once. There are several difficul- | 
ties in the way aside from the great amount of | 
store room that is needed for so many made | 
up, besides the bulky packages they make for | 
shipping. We doubt ifthe glue joints will be 
round strong enough in practice to stand the 
strain of such large saws in sawing them up, 
although we have made very good boxes in 
the manner mentioned. We think friend R., 
you will find you have stated it pretty strong, 
before you have made many thousand at a 
cent apiece. 





Ree’d Simplicity and contents on the 3d of this | 
month, came through all sound and am wel! pleased | 
with them. We have one hive put together in our | 
carpenter shop and it takes the eye of everybody that | 
has looked atit. Have 4 colonies, packed in chaff and 
refuse from flax on the sides and over the braod. It) 
keeps them warm and dry. 


Sh led 


Brrpv WEBSTER, Bedtord, Iowa, April l0th, °77. 


Commenced in the spring of 1876 with 10 weak col- 
onies. I increased to 25, with $125,00 net protit. All | 
remained on summer stands through the winter; 6 | 
troze or starved as yours did, the honey on one side of 
the hive and the bees on the other. In your April | 
price list you say the Quinby smoker has been im- | 
proved, being stronger and more durable. I think | 
it should be so, for the one I ordered of you last year | 
did not last me half through the season and I know | 
it was not abused; the cover seemed rotton. 

BENJ. F. CLARDY, Rolling Home, Me. | 


RIPENING HONEY. 
You say, “If we are correet, perfectly ripened hon- | 
ey, neither candies nor 00zes out of jars and barrels.” | 
' have extracted sealeé honey and bad it to candy or 
sugar in six weeks; have had the same honey to can- | 
Ay after being placed in a vessel and putting that in | 
another containing water and boiling the water for | 
half an hour ; would you not call that honey ripe ? 
T. B, PARKER, Goldsboro, N. C., April lth, °77. 
I have been in the habit of calling all sealed ; 
honey ripe, but the honey we mentioned that | 
did not candy, was clover honey that remained | 
in the hives allsummer. Whether such treat- | 
ment wiil produce the same kind every time, ; 
or whether the honey when gathered had sume | 
peculiar property of resisting granulation, are 


| some. 


even our “postal scribes” laugh. 


can smell it in fresh honey, you may bet your “bot- 
tom dollar” that honey won’t candy. Don’t laugh at 
this but try it. 

Hans and I took our bees out April 4th in good or- 
der. I have 35 stocks, and no hives made. I have fed 
3g bushel rye since. A neighbor had 2 stocks leave 
their hives and enter others in the cellar, during win- 
ter. Did you ever hear of that before? I saw a hive 
set out of a cellar the other day that had consumed 
40 lbs. of honey without a fiy. The bodies of the bees 
were so distended, that they could aot fly but crawled 
out on the greund and died by thousands. They had 
not been disturbed and a hive sitting by the side of it 
wintered well. 

Your “tract” in last GLEANINGS is valuable, and I 


| will distribute some April No’s if you will send me 


Hans is going to make his own hives and 
frames, but the metal corners make him covetous. 
He lost all his bees once and he is “ going slow,” and 


“learning to peddie” now, and I think will succeed. 


R. L. JOINER, Wyoming. Wis. 

We never heard of dees deserting their hives 
in the cellar, but we saw a colony swarm out 
in the green house,, and cluster on the sash. 
Was the cellar dark enough? Go siow and 
work carefully, is a good motto. Our own 
losses this past winter have been less than 5 
per cent—the best result we have ever made, 
and it was accomplished mainly, by going 
slow on increase, and being careful to have 
vach colony just as it should be ; the chaff cush- 
ions, were doubtless the means of making the 
house apiary a success. 


We hardly get time to laugh during the 
months of April and May, but sometimes some 
one who is just learning, in this vast sea of 
humanity, makes such a queer mistake, that 
Listen : 
Enclosed find $2,00 for which please send me by 





; mail one set of iron corners for making frames over, 
and the balance in comb fdn., about 7 lbs. to the foot. 


HENRY CULP, Hilliard, O., April 11th, 1877. 
P. S.—GLEANINGS gets better and better. 
Many seem to get our corners mixed up 
with Quinby’s corners for hives, and not a few 


have queer fancies in regard to the way fdn. 
should be made, but we do not know that we 
ever before had a customer who wanted it so 


matters on which we are unable to decide. | thick that 7 lbs. would be required for a square 


Many of our readers have reported honey that foot. 
would not candy, and we have been in thej friend C.? 


habit of ascribing this property to the source | 
irom which it was gathered. Who will give, 


That kind would not “sag,” would it 
CLIPPING QUEEN'S WINGS. 


Iclip my queen’s wings in this way. I cut both 


ls more light on the matter? This honey that large wings off very close to the body leaving only the 


will not candy, is certainly the finest flavored | 
clover honey it has ever been our fortune to! 
taste. 
ple syrup and when held up to the light in a) 
ziass jar, it has none of the greenish tinge that 
is seen in the unripened extracted honey, but | 
has a crystal) clearness. 

Halloo! Here comes friend Joiner with a | 


small ones, The beauty of the queen is not impaired 
; and the object is easily effected. The time consumed 
The flavor is slightly like very fine ma- | in the operation is greater but | think one is fully 


| compensated by avoiding the buggy appearance. 


RICHARD FERRIS, Belleville, N. Y. 





DRONE LARVA, HOW TO GET IT OUT. 
We commenced the winter with 88 colonies, their 


word on the subject, and we guess he must: be} condition to date as foliows; 78 A No. 1 colonies, 2 


about right, for he generally is. 


queenless, and 2 dead. The balance are rather weak- 


You are wrong in your conclusion that ripened | er but will come through. The first natural pollen on 


honey wen’t candy. The ripening process has noth- | the 12th of April. 


ing to do with it. I can tell by the smell whether my 


J. BUTLER. 
P. 8.—Tel! Bro. Doolittle when he wants to get lar- 





honey will candy or not. I can show you honey that | ve out of drone combs, to pump water on the combs, 
has had nothing adued to it that will not candy under | letting it fall 2 feet or more, and most of the larve will 
sny circumstances, and other honey that ewi/l candy ; jump out; afterwards put into extractor and throw 
vuuder any circumstances. Catch a wasp, crush and | out the water. 
smell of it, now remember that smell, and when you | Jaekson, Mich., April 16th, 1877. 

' 
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The hive was received in fine order, it is very satisfacto- 
ry to me, and has been viewed with admiration by all our 
farmers who have kept a few box hives for the last forty 
y2ars without any returns and want more light. 

A. BrapForp, Tiverton, R. I. 


How many colonies or about how many bees are there 
in the U.8.? Friend McConnel who is one of the oldest 
bee men in the South, has made agrand discovery. We 
have seen frames full of brood capped over 9 days after 
they were placed in the hive, showing conclusively that 
the bees constructed the comb during the first day the 
empty frames were given them. 

A. C. LITTLEJOHN, New Orleans, La. 

It would be a very hard matter to make 
even a rough guess at the number of colonies, 
they are increasing at such a rapid rate of late 
years. There are perhaps 1000 in Medina Co., 
but our state would perhaps average less than 
one-fourth that number; may be 20,000 in all. 
Now if there are 25 states having as many, we 
should have about a half million in all. If 
anyone can do better go ahead. 

Can’t quite agree to your great discovery, 
until we know just how long it is from the 
egg until the larvz is capped over; if we are 
right, it may be as soon as 6 days, under very 
favorable conditions, and at other times, as 
long as9. If you had a frame filled with 
sealed brood in 9 days, it was certainly doing 
extraordinarily well. 


A NEW HONEY PLANT. 

Enclosed find seeds of the coming honey plant. I do 
not know its name, but will describe it as wel as I can. 
Some six years ago, Mr. T. G. McGaw, of Monmouth, gave 
me some seeds of honey producing plants, but I don’t 
know that he told me names. I sowed them along the 
hedges and fences. A year or so later I noticed the bees 
working on this plant and it is now spread pretty gener- 
ally over the county. It isa large coarse grower from 4 
to 8 feet in height, coarse leaf, branching top covered 
with innumerable little balls about the size of No. 1 shot. 
When in bloom there is just one little flower leaf on each 
ball which is dark purple, or violet at the outer point 
and lighter as it approaches the seed ball. The ball has 
an opening in it at the base of the leaf. The ball is hol- 
low. Itis seldom seen in the forenoon without honey 
shining in it. Take a branch off and turn it down with a 
sharp shake and the honey will fall in drops. It com- 
mences to bloom about the 15th of July and remains until 
frost. Bees frequent it from morning till night. The 
honey is a little dark, but of very good quality. I think 
it would be best to sow in seed bed and transplant and 
cultivate like tobacco. Jas. A. SIMPSON. 

Alexis, Ills., April 12th, 1877. 

If any of our readers can name the plant 
from the above description, will they please 
do so. Also, as our friend has been rather lib- 
eral in sending us the seeds, we will mail a 
few to those who would like to give it a trial. 


BAR HIVES, ETC, 

Agitation is the beginning of wisdom. Yes, nails will 
crush bees, but not half so badly as tin corners and not 
one-tenth as badly as wood. 

We like friend Doolittle’s criticisms, they are in the 
right spirit ; but when he says a thing can not be done, 
even by a Yankee, we think him a little fast. 

With the same capital and labor, a skilled apiarist can 
make more mousey, we think, witha bar than a frame 
hive. Adam Grimm never made his money by the use of 


field. We have seen and handled many of his hives and 
they are the simple, cheap L. hive. We consider Mr. 
Moore’s head level, but we would not care to be m the 
same neighborhood when Capt. Hetherington closes up 
his Q. frames of a hybrid colony 60,000 strong, and yet we 
consider ourselves nearly bee sting proof. So far as J. 8. 
Harbison goes, why he is in honey up to his shoulders or 
he would not have come out so far ahead with a hive 
much worse than the Langstroth. If we were in Califor- 
nia we would use none but a bar hive, which if properly 
made, is only the L. hive simplified. 

We put 91 stocks in cellar Nov. 12th, and took out, 
April 7th, 89 alive and in fair order except three that are 
queenless. 

Yours for dollars and cenis on small capital with little 
labor. Cuas. Hastines & Son. 

Caylisle, Iowa, April 16th, 1877. 

Friend H. perhaps you'd better invest some 
of your spare time in trying tocrush a bee 
with the metal corners. If you use the metal 
rabbets also, you can set your frame down 
without paying any attention to how many 
bees are clustered on them; you will have to 
work nearly all summer to catch a bee, and 
you can not cut him in two even then, as you 
can with the nails, without trying very hard. 
We do not want our bees killed at all, but ev- 
ery time we handle the closed Quinby frames, 
the sight of the little fellows quivering in ag- 
ony fairly haunts us for hours afterward. 

Adam Grimm only obtained about 15 lbs. 
per colony on an average, before he went to 
Italy for his Italians. That oes not look 
like an extra “field.” 


COMBS. 
In the Standard Langstroth frame at 25 cents each. 
My former partners having quit the bee business, we 
have a quantity of good combs at above price. 
4tfd Address F. T. NUNN, Peru, Huron Co., Ohio. 











E. WwW. HALE’S 
Price List of Bees, Queens, Ete., for 1877. 
1 Full colony with tested queen....... $13 00 
lthree frame nucleus “ * A). edédipees 5 50 
“ “ pd wet llc Rae PY 4 0 
FUORI CUCOM sso cee casi scicceccecdsccss Sdcctecee 2 50 
Lumtested * seccccccscecce dubcyaddtbendgcckces 1 


A discount of 10 per cent will be made on all orders 
of more than $10,00 each. All my queens are raised 
from Imported Mothers, 1 only guaranteeing the safe 
arrival of all tested queens within 1000 miles. The 
money must accompany each order, and all orders 
will be filled strictly in rotation. My location enables 
me to furnish wo much earlier than parties far- 


ther north. 3, 
2-10d E. W. HALE, Wirt C. H., W. Va. 








You cannot look over the back No’s of GLEANINGS 
or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless they 
are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not sai 
“Dear me what a bother—I must have ia 
month’s Journal and it’s no where to be found.” Put 
each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it comes 
and you can sit down happy, any time you wish to find 
any thing you may have previously seen even though 
it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt lettered, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, ae- 
cording to quality. For table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. 2. Send in your 





division boards, etc., but by his skill and extra honey 


orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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Gur Homes. 


Neither do men light a candle, and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candle-stick ; and it wiveth light unto all 
that are in the house.— Mat, 5: 15. 


School. or rather, when I first presented | 

myself and told them L was ready for) 
any kind of work the Lord had for me to do, | 
they gave meaclass of juveniles. At first, [| 
so far stuck to my old Jife that [ imagined my- | 
~elf equal to the task of teaching almost any | 
class; but as the most prominent lesson before | 
me Was to icarn humility, I, after a little re- | 
flection decided that if [ were really capable | 
of filing a iighcr post, the superintendent 
would perccive it in dae time, and I would 
eventually get all the promotion [ merited. So | 
I went to werk with the little boys, resolving 
that I would do the work that lay before me | 
as Well as Lknew how. Shortly afterward the | 


x Af sere I first commenced in the Sabbath | 


| and did not believe in such things. 
| go, thinking my visit had been almost hopeless, 


asked me to call and talk with a poor German 
Catholic shoemaker, who could talk but little 
English. As usual, I at first began to think I 
could do no good, but remembering that on 
former Occasions my efforts in similar cases 
had been strangely blessed, I decided to go. 
As soon as [ entered the shop I saw another 
German, with whom I had been wanting to 
talk, as he had been very unkind to his wife, 
and resented any interference when our minis- 
ters visited him. His boy was in my class, 
and [ soon had both the men _ talking 
earnestly, but the intemperate one evaded any 
responsibility un his part, by many excuses, 
as is usually the case. As coming to church 
would point out clearly the error of his ways, 
and his past transgressions, he was skeptical, 
I arose to 


but as I stood up, it occurred to me that the 


| most effectual thing I could do would be to 


pray with and for them. I stood meditating 
whether it was really proper to kneel in prayer 


teacher who had formerly had the class return- | {2 Such a public place, where customers might 
ed, and I was kept as a kind of reserve teacher | be expected to come in at any minute, but as ! 
to take the place of any one who happened to| knew I should feel sorry if I did not do my 
he absent. At first I was inclined to complain | Whole duty, I decided to err on what I thought 
at this, but when I overheard the managers | to be the safe side, and as I asked the Lord to 


saying this was one of the most difficult places 
+o fill, for no one wanted to be pushed about 
‘rom one class to another, 1 resolved that I 
would fit myself for just that post, ¢. ¢., pre- 
pare my lesson for either old or young pupils, 
that I might teach at least tolerably, any class 
that was offered me. I found that by cultivat- 
ing a willingness to let our light shine in any 
direction where it might be needed, keeping 
‘town all preferences of our own, and without 
inquiring whether we thought we could do 
any good or not, we might get into a particu- 
Jarly pleasant frame of mind ourselves, and 
into a position where we were pretty sure to 
be happy, no matter what turned up. Now, 
where was one class of very bad boys in our 
xchool—-I wonder if there is not in every 
school ?—and they finally gave me this class 
one Sabbath, without even informing me that 
int one teacher could do anything with them, 
aud that he managed principally by main 
strength. Imagine the shock I felt, when I 
was greeted with an oath, almost the first 
‘hing. I was very soon humbled, very much 
numbled, and before I had finished, they had 
taken the conceit out of me pretty effectually. 
Knowing that I was a young convert, they 
«vidently proposed seeing how much Christian 
‘ortitude and forbearance I was possessed of. 
After school I approached the managers with 
what must have been a troubled look, and to 
“1y astonishment, they burst out laughing, as 
they asked how I liked the class. After I had 
mentioned my trials, they thought best to 
have the worst of the boys expelled, and the 
‘lass broken up, notwithstanding my request 
‘o.try them once more. This was done, and 
fie boys have made progress in the wrong 
way for the past two years, until the reeent 
revival in our town. One of the worst of 





‘hem is to-day, however, exhorting his com- 
‘ades every evening, to turn from their evil 
ways, and take the first step in forming a good 
(tristian character. 

This boy came to me a few days ago and; 








help me to decide upon just such words as 
was best for the case in hand, 1 cast my eyes 
toward the floor. Down among the scraps of 
leather, my eye caught on a piece of paper 
that looked familiar; it was a torn fragment 
of the Bible, and I welcomed it as an answer 
to my mental prayer. I picked it up and in- 
quired how it came there. No one knew. 
Very soon my eyes fell on, 

But I say unto you which hear, Love your enemies, do 
good to them which hate you. 

And I read from the 27th verse of the Gth 
chapter of Luke to the 43d. I confess that I 
did not myself know before, what a beautiful 
sentiment is therein expressed. After I knelt 
in prayer, I found my friend in quite a different 
mood, and was astonished to find that ail 
my own reluctance at calling on people had sa 
far left, that I was ready for another visit. I 
went into a drug store kept next door, where I 
knew was a pretty hard skeptic. 

“| have been talking to your neighbor about 
going to our union meetings.” 

“Yes,” said he, “I know you have. The 
partition is only thin wood, and I have heard 
it all.” 

I talked with him some, without his making 
much reply, but presently he came out with, 

“T tell you, Mr. R., if we would all live up 
to the teachings of the few verses you just 
read in there, we should all get to Heaven 
without any trouble.” 

“So you do believe in the Bible ?” 

“T believe in that part of it.” 

He soon went back again to that passage of 
Scripture, and I found that the simple ana 
plain truths I was so unconsciousiy trying te 
impress upon my German friends by reading 
very slowly and distinctly, had had more 
weight with him, than anything I could _pos- 
sibly have prepared for the occasion. Wher 
he learned,as I was taking my leave, that it 
was not something I had looked up, but only & 
fragment I; had found among the rubbish, he 
asked in surprise, how it came there? I told 
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him I thought the Lord placed it there for the 
very purpose of answering my prayer, and re- 
warding my faith in the efficacy of coming to 
Him for help in all emergencies. Whatdo you 
think about it, my friends ? 

At another time, one of our young converts, 
a boy who had been a Sabbath breaker, a pro- 
fane swearer, and one who went with the 
worst company in our town, came forward, 
and promised to try to lead a Christian life, 
in a few days got discouraged, and to!d some 
of his friends he was going to give it up. I 
called on his mother, who was a widow, and 
learned that he was much in the habit of fre- 
quenting a barber’s shop kept by a colored 
woman, and that he had there been told the 
Christian men of our town were no better than 
others, and perhaps not as good. 

I wonder if there are those among my read- 
ers who have said the same thing, or who feel 
perhaps, an inclination to say it now. If so, 
may that dear Saviour who loves us all, give 
me wisdom enough to show you what a fearful 
thing you are perhaps almost unconsciously 
doing. The boy had already left off swearing 
and Sabbath-breaking, had applied to me for a 
a place to work, and was going straight to- 
ward all that was good and noble in life. 
Would any one of you, for anything, say a 
word that would induce him to go back to his 
old habits? Do you know of anything else 
that makes hard boys relent and come back 
and listen to the pleading of their mothers ? 

When I started to visit this place for the 
purpose of talking to them about discouraging 
young men who were just starting out for a 
better life, my heart misgave me as usual, and 
the more I thought about it the more I felt 
that it would look singular and out of place, 
and had I not promised, I fear I should have 
backed out. Asking the Lord to bless even 
my blunders, I pushed ahead. The first duty 
pointed out, was to take these colored people 
by the hand, and to wish to have, as well as to 
ask them to come to our Sabbath Schools and 
meetings. Whatever I may have thought de- 
fore, I now felt it a duty to let my “light 
shine,” even so far as to consider these people 
brothers and sisters, and then my work was 
easy. The woman had formerly been a Meth- 
odist, but there was no colored church 
in our town, and she had such good reasons to 
feel she was considered an intruder, that she 
had not been to church for a long time. While 
we were talking, the very young man came in, 
and pretty soon others. At first they listened, 
then began shyly to ask questions, and soon 
we all engaged in singing one of Moody’s soul- 
stirring hymns. When some of them said 
they would like to be Christians in the way I 
had presented it, I told them they could start 
that very minute, and if I am not mistaken, 
every one of them knelt with me when [I knelt 
in prayer. The tearful eyes, cordial hand- 
shaking, and warm invitations that I received 
to come again, from nearly all, convinced me 

most emphatically, that I had in no way been 
out of the path of duty, in having a little 
prayer meeting right in the middle of the day, 
in a public barber’s shop. The moral I gath- 
ered, was to let my “light shine” in every 
direction where I felt light was needed, even if 


out of place, when contemplating the work to 

be done. 

In our “ home,” there is a son about 14, who 

a few weeks ago, seemed to be interested in 

almost everything else but going to meeting. 

He would study his lesson leaf a little. while if 

asked to do so by his parents, but it was very 

clear that he did it more out of obedience than 

because he felt any interest in it. We, my 

wife and I, had talked the matter over, and 

had feared he was drifting into the scepticism 

that prevailed in our town to such ap extent, 

but yet we hardly knew what we could do 
about it more than to pray for guidance. 

When the revival work commenced, I was so 

busily engaged in the welfare of those in our 

town who were far on the road to ruin, that I 

really forgot our own children; for all that, 

their sharp eyes and ears were taking in the 

whole work, and when they saw me taking the 
Bible and going into the homes of some of our 
less fortunate neighbors, and that these same 
neighbors who had never been in the habit of 
attending church soon began to join in the 
new work that was going on, the evidence to 
their childish minds, was more convincing 
than whole chapters of the most eloquent 
oratory. Our boy has been getting to be se 
extremely bashful, that we were worried about 
him. He was so sensitive to ridicule, that he 
could hardly be induced to even go out in 
public with his own sister, and when I tried to 
have him join with us in singing the easy Sab- 
bath School hymns, he was so afraid of his own 
voice that after coaxing and trying for hours, 
I was forced to give it up. A few days ago he 
asked to go to meeting without our mention- 
ing the, subject; very soon afterward, while 
shaking hands with those who came forward, 
I was astonished to find myself patting ont 
my hand to my own boy. Knowing his sensi- 
tive nature, I spoke gently to him and passed 
on, but his grandmother saw him and in the 
fullness of her heart said so much that he 
broke down completely, and sobbed as if his 
heart would break, something he would not 
have done for anything in the world, if he 
could have helped it. D>» you think he is 
afraid of his own voice now? He now. speaks 
in our meetings, sings with the rest, and | 
hope would not be afraid to do anything he 
might think right, should his old comrades 
bring to bear all the ridicule and sarcasm they 
are master of. 

Now then, my friends, if you are anxious 
that your son shall tread in safe paths where 
he will be safe from the great mass of tempta- 
tions that surround him in his teens, will it 
not be best to let your light shine into the 
homes of your neighbors, rather than spend 
too much time in talking and praying with the 
youths themselves ? 

I once heard of a good deacon who prayed 
earnestly one cold bitter day in mid-winter, 
that the hord would care for those who were 
destitute of food, etc. His son, who was a lad 
in his teens, made the remirk that if his father 
would give him the key to the corn-crib, /« 
would answer that prayer The son knew of 
near neighbors who were really in want. Are 
not some of us who think ourselves Ciristians 
in danger of doing the same thing? Who was 





I did feel it might look singular and a little 


nearer right, the son or the father ? 





